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The Sepulchral Monument ‘ Massebah’ 


B. D. EERDMANS 


LEIDEN 


N Gen. 35 20, we are told that Jacob set up a massebah 
upon the grave of Rachel. The narrator adds that “the 
same is the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.” In 
2 Sam. 18 18 it is narrated that Absalom reared up for 
himself a massebah, for he said, “I have no son to keep my 
name in remembrance.” Of this pillar it is said that it was 
called “ the hand of Absalom unto this day.” 

From these passages it follows that it was the duty of a 
son to set up a massebah upon the grave of his father, and 
that such a massebah was also called ‘hand.’ This proves 
that such sepulchral monuments as those mentioned in Gen. 
35 20 and 2 Sam. 18 18 were common. From Isa. 56 5 we 
see that it was customary to set up ‘hands’ in memory 
of deceased relatives. The prophet promises that the eu- 
nuchs who keep the sabbaths of Jahve will be rewarded by © 
sepulchral monuments that will be built within the walls of 
the temple of Jahve. “Unto them I will give in mine house 
and within my walls a ‘ hand’ and a name that is better than 
the possession of sons and daughters. I will give them an 
everlasting name, that shall not be erased.” 

The name of the deceased man or woman was cut into the 
massebah, and it obviously was a dreadful thing if this 
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name was effaced or erased. Until the present day the 
tombstones set up in Jewish cemeteries are called ‘ magge- 
bah.’ If the Jewish grave is not adorned by erected stone 
tablets, as, for example, in Tunis, Sousse, and other North 
African places, the small stone tablet that is laid down upon 
the grave is still called a ‘ maggebah.’ 

What is the meaning of the setting up of such a monu- 
ment from the earliest times until the present day? R. Duval 
has written a learned article on this subject.1_ He explains 
the monument as a memorial to the life of the deceased per- 
son. But this interpretation does not explain why the 
monument has the form of a massebah, an erected pillar of 
stone. Furthermore, we fail to understand the high impor- 
tance of these monuments for deceased persons. It cer- 
tainly is a good thing to have some reason for hoping that 
one’s memory will not be at once extinguished, but if it 
were only a memorial, it would not be a great mishap if a 
person should die without the certainty that a massgebah 
would be set up in his honor; for there are many other and 
more successful ways of honoring the lives of deceased per- 
sons than by building monuments over their graves. 

Nevertheless R. Duval has shown the way to the solution 
of this question by drawing attention to the fact that the 
sepulchral monument was also called ‘ nefesh,’ that is, ‘soul.’ 
Tract Shekalim ii. 5 deals with the question what to do with 
the money that remains from the costs of a funeral. Rabbi 
Nathan said that this money was to be used for building a 
‘soul’ over the grave. This name was very common, and is 
used in the First Book of Maccabees for the cone-shaped 
pillars that were placed upon the building covering a tomb. 
“ Simon erected a building upon the grave of his father and 
his brothers. He made it so high that it could be seen from a 
long distance. On the top of it he placed seven pyramids for 
his father, his mother, and his four brothers.”? Obviously 
the seventh was destined for himself. The word ‘ pyramids’ 


1 Revue Sémitique, 1894, p. 259 (Note sur le monument funéraire ap- 
pelé nefesh). 
21 Mace. 13 
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is translated by ‘souls’ in the Syriac text. On the monu- 
mental tomb of Helena, Isates, and Monobazus three ‘souls’ 
were placed. 

The term ‘soul’ for sepulchral pillar also occurs in in- 
scriptions at Palmyra, on Nabatean graves, and on Aramaie 
~ steles,* and is also used by the southern Semites.® “ Ueberall 
bei den Siid-Semiten begegnet man die Stele als wichtigster 
Bestandteil der Graber. Zwischen ihr und der Persénlich- 
keit des Verstorbenen scheint ein innerer Zusammenhang zu 
bestehen, daher heisst sie nephesh (Seele).” 5 

New light on this problem of the original meaning of this 
sepulchral monument is thrown by the results of the excava- 
tions of Professor E. Sellin at Tell Ta‘annek in the plain of 
Jezreel. He excavated a pair of stone pillars, masseboth, of 
various shapes. One of them has a deep notch across its 
top. Now everybody who has visited a Moslem cemetery in 
the lands surrounding the Mediterranean knows that the 
pillars over the graves of women are of different shape from 
those over the graves of men. On the grave of a man the 
small round pillar is adorned by a turban; the grave of a 
woman bears a small pillar of straight form, which is flat at 
the top. Sometimes at the top there is a slight excavation. 
If we compare these ‘souls’ or ‘masseboth’ of the present 
day with the pillars of Ta‘annek, we at once see that one of 
these forms must represent a female symbol. The other 
must consequently be a male symbol. This fully agrees 
with the fact that in an old Jewish cemetery in Switzerland, 
between Langnau and Endingen, there are some masseboth 
that have a notch in their top in exactly the same way as 
one of the Ta‘annek pillars.’ 


8 de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, p. 90. 

4Cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentumes, p. 7, note; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum, II, no. 162, inscription of Suwaida; no. 196, 
inscription of Medeba; Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epi- 
graphik, 1. 139, 325. 

5 Cf. Littmann in the Report on the German expedition to Abyssinia 
in Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1906. 

6 Cf. J. Benzinger, Hebrdaische Archdologie?, p. 325, 

7 Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Cemetery.” 
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Then a wide field of investigation opens itself to us. For 
we find stone pillars of this shape not only in Ta‘annek, but 
also in Egypt, in the form of obelisks. Besides the common 
obelisk, with its pointed top, we find the so-called An-pillar, 
of which the top is notched across. My friend Professor 
W. B. Kristensen has drawn my attention to Description de 
U Egypte, A. I, pl. 15 (Philae), no. 12, where the An-obelisk 
is crossed by the phallus. The common obelisk with the 
pointed top has certainly something to do with the phallus, 
for Wiedemann ® tells us that small wooden obelisks are 
found in which only phalli were buried. I cannot enter 
here into the details of this question, but I think that these 
two facts give sufficient evidence for our theory that the 
stone obelisk massebah represents sometimes the male, some- 
times the female, form. We actually find that the pillars 
before the temple at Paphos had notched tops.® Another 
female massebah is found in Geser.” 

If we have to assume that the magssebah is connected with 
the male and the female principles of life, we can interpret 
the stone pillar only as a form of the phallus. The pillar of 
which the top is notched must be interpreted as a symbol 
of the female pudenda. In some old cemeteries in the Dutch 
Indies and Japan we find various instances of the custom of 
setting upon the graves pillars which leave no doubt about 
the sex of the deceased person.4 

The primitive ideas about life after death fully explain 
the original meaning of this ‘magsebah’ monument. It is 
generally believed that all the parts of the human body 
which show the power of life and growth that inhabits a 
living man are seats of life. The hair is constantly grow- 
ing, therefore it is supposed to have some mysterious power. 
The nails are regarded in the same way as things containing 
magical power. So all that is connected with sexuality is 


8 Archiv fiir Religionsgeschichte, i, p. 372. 

9 Cf. the coin with the outline of the temple-front in Perrot and Chipiez, 
Histoire de V Art dans I’ Antiquité, 3. 120. 

10 Cf, Hugues Vincent, Canaan d@’aprés l’ Exploration Récente, pp. 111, 114. 

11 Cf. E. Biilz, in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1901, pp. 180, 182. 
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considered to be ‘taboo,’ and the many forms of amulets 
used in Oriental lands until the present day show the great 
power ascribed to sexual symbols. It is therefore easily 
understood that representations of the male and the female 
sexual life were chosen as symbols with which the power of 
life was especially connected. 

According to primitive religious belief, the soul, embodied 
in the breath, leaves the body of adying man. The soul, 
however, remains in the neighborhood of the corpse, and is 
near the grave, at least during the first weeks after the burial. 
Now it is necessary that this soul have a place of rest, in 
order not to be compelled to wander about. It must receive 
food and drink at proper times, and is supposed to do mis- 
chief to the surviving relatives if no shelter and food are 
offered. The massebah is easily explained as a house for the 
soul. Therefore the name of the deceased person is in- 
scribed upon it; and the monument itself is called ‘soul.’ 
The male form was chosen for the graves of men, the female 
form for the graves of women. 

It is very common that customs are preserved during cen- 
turies without anybody really understanding the original 
meaning of them. In such cases a new meaning may be 
combined with them. Thus the male form of the massebah 
was transformed by the later Moslems into a small pillar 
crowned with a turban. The Jewish massebah became a flat 
stone tablet, sometimes even a small tablet of marble laid 
flat upon the grave. In the various shapes of these tablets 
there is now very seldom anything which recalls the original 
meaning, but the names massebah and nephesh show that the 
tombstone of the present Jewish cemeteries has a story to 
tell which is connected with the most primitive religious 
ideas of mankind. 
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Meaning and Usage of the Term win 


JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


HE word W5M, which occurs five times in Job, four 
times in Proverbs, once in Isaiah, and once in Micah, 

is called by Gesenius “ein von der Chokmaliteratur ge- 
prigtes Wort,” and by the Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon 
“a technical term of the Wisdom Literature.” This of 
course is merely a description; and hides, one suspects, some 
uncertainty as to what technical distinction it really stands 
for. Nor is the suspicion allayed when we note how many 
proposed meanings we have to select from. Brown-Driver- 
Briggs defines the word as “sound, efficient wisdom, abiding 
success.” Taking the various translations of it in the 
Authorized Version, the Revised Version, and by Professor 
Toy (in his Commentary on Proverbs) we may have our choice 
of “wisdom,” “deliverance,” “skill,” “ enterprise,” “ worth,” 
“business,” “ understanding,” “ working,” “effectual work- 
ing,” “sound wisdom,” “sound knowledge,” “that which is,” 
and “the thing as it is,” — more translations than there are 
occurrences of the word. Evidently it has been something 


1 Since this study was in type, my attention has been called to an article 
by Dr. Karl J. Grimm on ‘‘ The Meaning and Etymology of the word Win 
in the Old Testament,’’ in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. xxii, pp. 35. Dr. Grimm thus sums up his study: ‘‘ A detailed investi- 
gation of all the passages where *WiM occurs thus reveals the fact that it 
signifies ‘support,’ then ‘ help, success, power, source of help, reliability.’ ”’ 
For the words ‘‘reveals the fact’? I should be inclined to substitute 
‘* strengthens the opinion,’’ i.e. Dr. Grimm’s opinion. The original significa- 
tion of the word, he thinks, was ‘prop’ or ‘support’; which he finds most 
primarily suggested in a Qeré of the last word of Job 30 22, translating the 
clause, ‘Thou allowest me to totter without support.’? In a long list of 
meanings proposed by scholars ancient and modern, the nearest to the one 
given in my paper is thus noted: ‘* Hengstenberg regards ‘insight’ (Zin- 
sicht) as the only proper rendering of the word.’ 
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of a puzzle to scholars. And to one who is interested in the 
history and terminology of the Wisdom literature it cannot 
but be a challenge. 

Its root affinities, doubtless, have been the guide to several 
of the translations I have enumerated. When the Author- 
ized Version renders it “that which is” and the Revised 
Version “effectual working,” they are thinking of the un- 
used root 7 which, not knowing how to define, they con- 
nect with the frequently used W, being, substance, existence, 
the nearest Hebrew equivalent of our verb it is, or there is. 
This derivation, so far as it goes, would seem to point to a 
sense of the reality of things, or as we should put it in 
modern phrase, of truth absolute. We seem to come espe- 
cially near that sense in Job 116, where the Authorized 
Version translates Zophar’s words “that 
they (namely, the secrets of wisdom) are double to that 
which is” (whatever that may mean), and where in my 
Epic of the Inner Life, with the light I then had, I ventured 
to translate, “ For there is fold on fold to truth.” I should 
modify that now, as the sequel will show, though I am 
not sure I should translate it differently. The derivation 
and affiliation help us indeed a little way; but for the life, 
the feel of the word we have to go from the isolation of the 
dictionary to its vital function in the context and in the 
situation which it mirrors. 

In all the occurrences of the word one senses more or less 
distinctly the relation of its essential idea to truth absolute, 
or as we may express it, to the W" of things. That is why 
the connotation of soundness, efficiency, finality, is so gener- 
ally associated as a kind of woof with its fundamental warp 
of wisdom. The word means wisdom in a certain relation 
to that which is. What then, specifically, is that relation? 

My idea of it came as I was reading Micah 6 9, one of the 
two passages outside of the Wisdom books wherein the word 
occurs. The passage, by the way, as is not unusual with 
texts not immediately transparent, has been pelted with the 
epithet ‘corrupt’; but I recalled what Carlyle once said 
about the epithet ‘mystical,’ with which the scholars of his 
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day depreciated the German literature. “‘ Mystical,’” he 
writes, “in most cases will turn out to be merely synony- 
mous with not understood.” One suspects that the word 
“corrupt” may sometimes merit the same synonym; at any 
rate the passage seemed to make sense as truly as if it were 
integral. And when I read, “The voice of Jahveh calleth 
unto the city, and TWIN? will see thy name,” it occurred to 
me that in this pairing off of the two terms, 77 Sip and 
iPWIN, lay the key to the meaning of the word. Micah is 
speaking from the prophetic consciousness, and magnifies his 
office; to him the 7s" op, the voice from above, or as we 
should say revelation, is the authentic guarantee of truth to 
men; but, he says, WiN, the insight from below, or as we 
should say common sense, by simply tracing cause to effect, 
ought to recognize the same thing, and then goes on to give 
his hearers a lesson in cause and effect. expressed in the 
terms of market and traffic which are characteristic of their 
Wisdom dialect. 

Here then, I think, is suggested the distinctive meaning 
of the term TWF. It is the subjective aspect of Wisdom, 
as (M25F is its objective and as it were professional aspect. 
It is human intuition looking up toward truth absolute from 
beneath, as distinguished from the 7” bp, divine revelation 
speaking authoritatively from above. From time imme- 
morial the Hebrews had been schooled in the implicit idea 
that truth, to be really authentic, must come from God, 
spoken to Moses or heard by prophetic ears; but in the use 
of this word W'N it seems that they are coming to value 


2 Or the man of *TWiN, for the verb is masculine. There is a conflict of 
genders here, which even the Greek translation, poBoupévous 7d 
bvoua avrod does not resolve. Is there an omission in the Hebrew text, or has 
our word, in becoming a terminus technicus, become masculine, like the word 
nomp, another quasi technicalism? The Greek, in translating as if the word 
were Y"v", may have had another text, or it may have attempted to correct 
what it had, in order to make a sense more intelligible to its later time. It 
seems that the sense of "WN was lost to the agnostic age which doubted that 
such a thing was possible ; Koheleth, for instance, paraphrases it, Eccl. 7 2, 
“Far off, that which is (7°W"°M3), and deep, deep—who shall find it ?’’ 
Whatever the true reading, however, it does not affect the suggestion that I 
derived from the Massoretic text ; which must stand on its own merits. 
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their human intuitions too, and to accord to their findings 
an authentic and quasi revelatory value. The human initia- 
tive in thought is coming to trust in itself, without conscious 
support and authorization from heaven. 

As we take this implication for "WW and apply it to the 
passages where the word occurs, they seem to radiate a new 
light. Of the four occurrences in the Book of Proverbs 
only one is in the older Solomonic section, and this we may 
regard as the earliest use of the word. It is at 18 1, a verse 
whose stigma of “corrupt” seems really to lose its motive 
under the application of the word’s new sense. It reads, “ He 
that separateth himself (that is, from human sympathies and 
affairs) seeketh his own desire, and quarreleth with all 
TWIN,” or as we might interpret, egoism is at odds with sane 
and trustworthy insight,—a truly acute observation. If 
this is the true sense, the remark seems to indicate that the 
sages are exploiting the values of intuition, as if it were 
something analogous to that vision without which the people 
perish (cf. 29 18), and. are noting the spiritual conditions 
favorable or unfavorable to it. The other three occurrences, 
which are all in the introductory and presumably latest sec- 
tion, seem to mark the enhanced spiritual value which came 
to be set upon the quality, raising it as an ingredient of the 
objective 25M almost to divine rank. In chapter 2 7, “He 
layeth up for the upright”; in 3 21, 2, Keep 
and discretion; so shall they be life to thy soul, and grace to 
thy neck.” In 8 14 that remarkable personification Our Lady 
Wisdom, enumerating her perfections, says, “Counsel is 
mine, and WiN,” as if intuition were one of the endowments 
which give her rank as a master-workman sporting in the 
creative presence of God and in his habitable earth (8 30). 
All these seem to reflect the sages’ delight in having dis- 
covered a new spiritual potency in man. 

When we come to the Book of Job the word has become 
well naturalized in the Wisdom terminology, though its value 
seems to be felt only from the native human side. It is 
used by Job himself, by Eliphaz, and by Zophar. In chap- 
ter 5 12 Eliphaz, girding in an insinuative description at the 
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bewildered Job, seems to set the quality over against craft 
and cunning: “ He frustrateth the devices of the crafty, so 
that their hands cannot perform Wi.” If this is a covert 
reproach of Job, it is given, except for the craft, not without 
apparent reason; for Job himself in his answer, bewailing 
the gloom into which his affliction has cast him, complains, 
613: “Is it not that I have no help in me, and that 7"WiN is 
driven quite from me?”-—a natural enough thing for him to 
say, if the injustice he suffers belies all his intuitions of the 
world order. The passage 11 6, wherein Zophar wishes 
that God would show Job the secrets of wisdom, “ for there is 
a double fold to WIN” (as much as to say TWIN sees two 
things in one), has already been cited. It seems to indicate 
that in the sages’ speculations the sense of penetrative insight 
was reaching out to mystic inner meanings in the phenomenal 
world, as if, like Goethe, they were discovering that 


Alles Verginglide 
Sit nur ein Gleidnip.” 


In his answer to this, 12 16, Job, who has not yet emerged 


from the eclipse into which his unjust affliction has thrown 
him, relegates the whole matter of authentic insight to his 
enigmatic God: “ With him,” he says, “are strength and 
Twin; the deceived and the deceiver are his.” This is 
just at the point in his experience where the old truisms of 
Wisdom are felt to be one and all inapplicable to his case, and 
he is left resourceless. Immediately thereafter, however, 
detecting his friends’ selfish insincerity in urging them upon 
him, he indignantly rejects their “proverbs of ashes”; and 
from that point, committing himself anew to his sense of the 
godlike, he makes a magnificent recovery and pushes his 
new-found faith to the height. The friends continue in the 
old strain, exaggerating it to a veritable reductio ad ab- 
surdum; and by the time Bildad has delivered the last 
feeble dregs of their argument Job retorts in ironical vein, 
26 3, “How hast thou counselled the unwise, and made 
known MWiN inexuberance!” Evidently he has so regained 
the intuitive sense which had suffered temporary eclipse that 
he can ridicule the lack of itin others. And this is quite in 
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keeping with the course of the argument. The Book of Job 
exists largely to depict the contrast between the obtuseness 
of a fossilized dogmatism and the clarity of an intuitive 
faith to discover “the thing that is right” (cf. 42 7). 

Only one more citation remains; but that is one of the 
most illuminating of all. It is the use of the word by Isaiah, 
and because it is a reading from the prophetic consciousness, 
it may well be compared with that of his contemporary, 
Micah. The occasion is noteworthy. In chapter 28 he has 
been urging his reiterated warnings on the self-confident 
nobles, only to be met by their sneer that he is talking baby- 
talk to them; they are weaned, they say, and no longer need 
such thin diet. Evidently, like their ancestors of old, their 
souls loathe the monotonous fare that is provided them from 
heaven. Whereupon Isaiah proceeds to compose them a 
passage in the popular Wisdom idiom; calls their attention 
after the manner of the sages (cf. 28 23 with Prov. 22 17), 
and then gives them a masterly little discourse about time- 
liness and fitness in the operations of husbandry, in plow- 
ing, and sowing, and threshing. Here then is their prophetic 
warning molded in the analogical style and industrial 
subject-matter that the current thought of the age delights 
in. Just as Micah says, “And WN will see thy name,” so 
Isaiah’s implication is, “ Your human insight, working with 
the analogies of your common work, ought to discern the 
signs of the times, the divine fitness of things.” Then 
summing up at the end, 28 29, he identifies the source of 
true Wisdom values with that of prophetic values: “This 
also cometh forth from Jahveh of hosts, who maketh coun- 
sel wonderful, and magnifieth Twin.” The same Being who 
sends his word from the unseen also gives the augmenting 
touch which lifts human intuition beyond itself, and gives it 
a claim on truth absolute. The power to see clearly and 
interpret soundly is an attribute which the human derives 
from the divine; “ himself from God he cannot free.” 

This word of Isaiah’s is thus an implied tribute to the 
human potencies of wisdom ; but also it is tinged with re- 
proach. It implies that his audience is not living up to its 
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powers and occasion. The passage was called forth by the 
political diplomacies that the nobles deemed so clever, 
wherein they bragged of the covenant they had concluded 
with death and Sheol. Yet all this was deserting divine 
authority in sole reliance on human finding. A little later, 
and in connection with this same inner crisis, as he inveighs 
against their Egyptian alliance planned without reference 
to Jahveh’s will, he says, 31 2,“ Yet he also is wise (03M), 
and will bring evil.” There is wisdom up there, as well as 
down here. They are acting as if they had the monopoly 
of political sagacity, and as if revelation no longer counted. 
But the very capacity for clever management of affairs on 
which they so pride themselves is of the very essence of the 
prophecy which they so despise. This is quite parallel with 
what I have just cited. He magnifieth intuition; wisdom 
is his, as well as man’s. 

The clause parallel to the one in which our word occurs 
must not escape notice. Not only does Jahveh enhance 
intuition, but also MP nob, he supernaturalizes counsel, 
makes it transcend the ordinary and earthly. Counsel, 
sagacious direction of affairs, was the practical and utili- 
tarian object of the Wisdom philosophy. In Prov. 8 14, 
as we have seen, the personified M5NM, speaking of her rich 
endowments, couples it, just as Isaiah does here, with TWIN; 
as much as to say counsel is one of the creative attributes. 
But Isaiah, looking from the divine point of view, is the 
representative of a higher standard and reach, a counsel 
touched to more spiritual issues. This too Jahveh vitalizes, 
gives it transcendency,—for this is what xbpn means, not 
simply that he makes it astonishing. And this is exactly 
parallel to, and epexegetical of, the enhancing of human in- 
tuition; he gives to TWN as to MED the light of the divine, 
the light that never was onsea or land. This is a tremendous 
tribute to human powers. Nor does he make it in order to 
arrogate such divinely touched insight to the prophetic 
order alone. From this remarkable assertion our minds turn 
back to an earlier passage wherein the prophet uses the same 
root-words. In chapter 9 6, where he announces the birth of 
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the Child with the four mystic names, the first name he gives 
the Child is 7" xD, Wonder-Counsellor. The child that is 
born, whomever the prophet has in mind, has such spiritual 
potency in him that the counsel he gives is not a mere pru- 
dential earth-creeping thing but infused with the miraculous, 
the divine. There is no occasion here to speculate on who 
or what is meant by this Wonder-Child, though it would 
not be foreign to our subject; suffice it that such a power, 
the power of a PS’ x5, is born into the remnant of the 
nation. And we can feel how parallel this is to the prophet’s 
idea that, with the vital touch from above, human insight, 
PWN, acquires divine value. 

All this throws a good deal of light on the development of 
the Wisdom philosophy. It looks as if, in Isaiah’s thankless 
time of struggle to make spiritual values prevail, the Wisdom 
strain of thinking was so in the ascendant that he must needs 
speak in its idiom to make his austere warnings viable. 
Both he and Micah accentuate their message by appeal to 
this popular strain. And by the tribute they pay to the 
potencies of "WiN they do much to bring the two literatures, 
that of Wisdom and that of prophecy, as it were under one 
vocabulary. The identification would not be lost on the 
sages. From this time on, one may conjecture, the devout 
cultivators of Wisdom became increasingly aware of the quasi 
revelatory value of their disciplined intuition; its 
character, fold on fold, as Zophar averred, was aimed at the 
secrets of God. Nay, one is tempted to think that with 
some this daring estimate may have been liberated to the 
verge of excess. Do we not detect a hint of this in the fact 
that Agur the son of Jakeh, in Proverbs 30, who disclaims 
ability to penetrate transcendent things and is agnostic about 
God, yet calls his contribution to Wisdom NWN, the oracle, 
and introduces it with "337 O83, employing the mystic word 
which hitherto men have ventured to apply only to an utter- 
ance of God? Was this a kind of impudence on his part, 
thus to usurp the O83, or was it his conviction that the find- 
ings of his intuition ranked with the word from above, so as 
to be, as the Rabbis say, "1337 “HS, from the mouth of 
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Might, or Authority? Ileave the question not for answer 
but for meditation. Agur’s utterances are perhaps as little 
worthy as any scripture to bear out such high claim; they 
are in fact not of the finest vintage; and by so much 
they tend to provoke the conjecture that there was a shade 
of arrogance in some of the later Wisdom. But at any rate, 
as a sublime contrast to this, and as a worthy fellow in 
revelatory value to Isaiah, we can put forward such a book 
as the Book of Job, to prove how in wealth of faith and 
insight into the divine world order Jahveh sets his seal on 
the candid exercise of WIN; magnifying and transfiguring 
it until in spite of the fiercest assaults of adverse circum- 
stance and opinion it can rise to speak of Jahveh “the 
thing that is right.” 
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The Meaning of Acts 14 


WILLIAM H. P. HATCH 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


Kal avbtois ard ph 
xopiterOar. The meaning of these words has long been a 
matter of uncertainty. Zuvvadifa, collect or assemble, is com- 
mon in classical and Hellenistic Greek, and many interpret- 
ers have naturally understood the word in this sense here. 
Thus Luther, taking cvvadiféuevos as a middle participle, 
translated it als er sie versammelt hatte. But the middle 
voice, though on a priori grounds defensible as indicating 
the interest felt by the subject in the action, does not 
occur in actual use. The A.V. and the R.V. in the text 
regard the participle as passive and render it being assem- 
bled together with them, i.e. meeting with them. On the other 
hand, the Vulgate translates ovvadiféwevos by convescens. 
This interpretation antedates the time of Jerome in the 
West, and may extend back into the second century ;! and 
in the East it was known certainly as early as the third 
century. It is also found in Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and 
some other Greek interpreters,’ as well as in the margin of 


1 Codex d reads simul convivens. Dr. Rendel Harris suspects that the 
basis of the Old Latin translation found in this Ms. existed in the early part 
of the second century (cf. Texts and Studies, II. i. p. 225). But on the 
whole d is ‘ European’ and in general represents a Latin text of the third or 
fourth century. Codex e? reads convescens. But this corrector belongs per- 
haps to the end of the sixth century and has probably introduced the word 
from the Vulgate. 

2 Cf. Tischendorf, ad loc. 

8 Cf. Epiphanius (Migne, Patr. Graec. xli. 277; xlii. 88); Chrysostom 
(Migne, op. cit. li. 104 bis, 107; Ix. 19, 22); Theodoret (Migne, op. cit. 
lxxxiii. 160); Oecumenius (Migne, op. cit. cxviii. 48); Theophylact (Migne, 
op. cit. cxxv. 508). 
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both the A.V. and the R.V. The rendering while he ate 
with them—for so the present participle with this meaning 
must be understood *— presents an impressive picture, which 
comports well with the notices concerning the breaking of 
bread and the eating of a piece of broiled fish in Lk. 24 30, 41-43 
and with the declaration of Peter in Ac. 10 41. These pas- 
sages would naturally commend the interpretation eating 
with in Ac. 14 to a Greek writer if he was acquainted with 
in that sense. 

There is no doubt that the meaning eat with was attached _ 
to cvvadfopat, and it seems highly probable that there 
were two verbs quite distinct in etymology and meaning 
—ovvaritw, collect or assemble (from dAns, crowded), and 
ovvarifoua, eat with (from salt)5 In prose writings 
the two verbs would be easily confused in the passive. 

Luvarifowa, eat with, was known to others than the eccle- 
siastical writers above mentioned. It occurs once without 
doubt in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies. The Grund- 
schrift of the Homilies and Recognitions was written in the 
third century,’ and hence this example of the word cannot 
antedate that period. 

There is probably another instance of cvvad(fouai, eat with, 
in an astrological poem of composite authorship which is 
wrongly ascribed to Manetho.§ So far as the sense is con- 
cerned, cvvadifouevov might be either from cvvarifa, collect, 
or from cuvarifouat, eat with. But unless the writer disre- 
garded the quantity of the a, the participle must be from 
the latter verb. The verse in question occurs in a part of 


£ Cf. Weiss, Die Apostelgeschichte,? p. 20. 

5 Cf. Woolsey in Bib. Sacr. xxxix. p. 608. 

6 Cf. [Clem.], Hom. 13. 4: adrots cuvadifoueda. Cf. also Recog. 7. 29: 
cum eis cibum sumimus, which is parallel to the above passage in the Hom- 
ilies. 

7Cf. Waitz in Texte und Untersuchungen, xxv. p. 75; Harnack, Die 
Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, ii. p. 533. 

8 Cf. [Manetho], Apotelesmatica, 5. 339: Avyp@ 
xaxondes (of a bad wife). 

® So Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. ; and Woolsey in op. cit. 
xxxix. p. 610. 
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the poem which is considerably later than the time of 
Julian (A.D. 361-363).¥ 

In Ps. 140 4 (Heb. 141 4) an anonymous translator, whose 
work has been preserved in Origen’s Hezapla, has used the 
word cvvadic05." The Hebrew at this place is DI from 
on, eat, and Symmachus’s version has cupdayous; but the 
LXX reads cuvda:dow from cvvdoidfw, join oneself with. The 
versions of Aquila and Theodotion are wanting in this place. 
Some, in accordance with the LXX, have taken cvvadic8@ 
from cvvar ito, collect.2 But the anonymous translator, who 
probably lived in the second century of the Christian era, 
seems to have been following the Hebrew text as we have 
it.43 Hence cvvadicO6 must be from cuvaditoua, eat with. 

I have not been able to find any instance of cvvadifopat, 
eat with, in the papyri, and it seems to be unknown in mod- 
ern Greek.® In short, there is no evidence for the existence 
of cuvadifowar, eat with, before the second century after 
Christ, and even thereafter it is extremely rare. 

We should not adopt this unusual meaning for cvvadsfope- 
vos in Ac. 1 4, especially since there is no proof that it was 


known before the second century of our era, unless we are 
forced to do so by weighty considerations. Luke uses the 
unambiguous ovvec/ three times in the Gospel and the 
Acts,” and there seems to be no reason why he should not 


10 Cf. Riess in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, ii. col. 1824. 

11 Cf. Migne, op. cit. xvi. 1237. 

12 So Stephanus, op. cit. s.v.; and Woolsey in op. cit. xxxix. p. 608 f. 

52) 

LXX. kal od wh pera Sv abrav. 
Anon. ph cvvadwO6 év rais 
Sym. cupdd-youn 7a adrar. 

14 So the Latin translation in Migne, and Meyer (cf. his Kommentar iiber 
das N.T4 on Ac. 14). Dr. Woolsey thought this interpretation improbable 
because of the unlikelihood of there being an aorist passive form from this 
verb (cf. Woolsey in op. cit. xxxix. p. 609). But cvyndicn, ate with, occurs 
in Epiphanius (cf. Migne, op. cit. xlii. 88). 

15 The so-called Etymologicum Magnum recognizes the two meanings 
collect and eat with under the word évvah:fbpevor. 

16 So Woolsey in op. cit. xxxix. p. 612. 

Lk. 152; Ac. 1041; 11s. 
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have used the same word here if he had wished to express 
the idea of eating with. However, several modern commen- 
tators of the highest rank have felt obliged to take cuva- 
ASduevos here in the sense of eating with.® Weiss gives 
succinctly the two reasons which are thought to require the 
adoption of this meaning: (1) on account of the present 
tense of the participle, and (2) because of its reference to a sin- 
gle person.” I shall discuss the second of these reasons first. 

There is one certain case in which cvvarifa, collect, is used 
in the passive of a single person. It is found in a fragment 
ascribed to Petosiris, a semi-mythical Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, which has been preserved by the philosopher 
Proclus. The trustworthiness of Petosiris in certain theur- 
gic matters is based on his association with gods and angels.” 
Hence there can be no objection to taking cvvadiowevos in 
Ac. 14 from cvvarifea, collect, on the ground that it refers to 
a single person.” 

The present tense of the participle presents a more serious 
difficulty. The aorist rapyyyexev is understood of a single 
act in past time, and the present participle is at once seen to 


be incongruous. For with this interpretation of rapyyyerev 
it can only mean as he met with them; whereas the sense 
when he had met with them, which would be quite intelligible 
here, requires the aorist participle cvvadicbes.% Dr. Woolsey 


18 So Meyer, Overbeck, Blass, Wendt, Holtzmann, and Weiss; but not 
de Wette. 

19 Cf. Weiss, op. cit. p. 20. 

2 Cf. Riess in Philologus, Supplbd., vi. p. 880, frag. 33: 6 rabra yp 
Tlerécecpis éoriv mavrolas rdteot Te xal dyyédwy 

211f Stephanus and Woolsey are right in referring cvvadic6 in the 
anonymous translation of Ps. 1404 to cvvadi{w, collect, we have another 
instance of this verb used of a single person. The present writer, however, 
believes that cvvadio96 in this place is from cuvadi{oua, eat with (cf. supra, 
p. 124). With cuvadifouevos we may compare the use of cuvdyw in Jn. 18 2: 
ouvhxOn "Inoods pera TOv dv 

2 Thus Blass (Acta Apostolorum, p. 42) says, ‘praesens plane ferri 
nequit.” 

28 Hesychius, s.v., explains cuvadi{éuevos by cuvvadioGels. This may give 
rise to a suspicion that cuvvadcféuevos in Ac. 1 4 was sometimes explained by 
the aorist (cf. Woolsey in op. cit. xxxix. p.613f.); but it is certainly no 
warrant for our taking the present as an aorist. 


» 
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says, “the verb in the passive with a deponent meaning can 
denote, if I mistake not, both the transitory act of being 
assembled or meeting with another, and the permanent con- 
dition of being in a meeting.” In support of this opinion 
he cites a passage from the Iliad (Q 801 f.): 


abrap érata 
Saivuvt’ épixvdea daira 
év I Sorpepéos Bacrrjos 
(the funeral feast of Hector). But the Homeric passage is 
quite different. It depicts a scene in which the crowd is 
seen gathering together and feasting. Dr. Woolsey’s inter- 
pretation of Ac. 14 gives to the present cvvadifdpevos the 
force of the perfect. Zuvndopévos would mean that he had 
met with them and was still in their company when the 
charge was given. The present participle, however, denotes 
an action, and not an abiding condition resulting from an 
action. Hence this solution of the difficulty must be aban- 
doned. On account of the supposed impossibility of explain- 
ing the present tense if ovvadsféuevos is connected with 
covvaritw, collect, a number of modern commentators have 
adopted the meaning eating with.® 
But it is possible to preserve the proper force of the 
present participle without giving to the word this unusual 
meaning. Vss. 3 and 4 are closely connected in thought, 
both recounting incidents of the forty days subsequent to 
the Lord’s resurrection. The aorists wapéornoev and 
mapnyyeAev are complexive, and present a summary view of 
a whole course of past action.” The course of action so 
summarized extended throughout the forty days, Jesus ap- 
pearing and meeting with the disciples at intervals during 
that period. The compiexive aorist differs from the imper- 


%4 Cf. Woolsey in op. cit. xxxix. p. 126. 
% Cf. supra, p. 126. 
% Therefore the colon of Tischendorf and Weiss is preferable to the 
period of Westcott and Hort at the end of vs. 3. 
. 27 For this use of the aorist, which is also called the constative or the con- 
centrative, cf. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik,® p. 475 f. ; Moulton, A 
Grammar of N.T. Greek,’ i. p. 109. 
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fect in that the latter represents an action as progressing 
through its successive stages, whereas the former regards 
the entire course of action as concentrated in a single point.¥ 
The present participle can be used with its proper force in 
connection with the complexive aorist.” In Ac. 14 the 
present participle cvvadifcuevos, like and Aéywr 
in the preceding verse, is iterative and refers to the several - 
occasions on which Jesus bade his disciples to remain in 
Jerusalem. It is therefore coincident in time with the course 
of action summarized in wrapyyyerev. Hence we may trans- 
late cal adrois ard 
wn xopifecOar thus: and meeting with them (from time to 
time) he charged them not to depart from Jerusalem. 

If this interpretation is adopted, the meaning which is 
lexically more probable for ovvadifouevos may be retained 
and the use of the present participle with the aorist mapny- 
ryetAev can be satisfactorily explained. 


28 The distinction between the complexive aorist and the imperfect can be 
clearly seen in Ac. 28 30: évéuecvey Sdrnv év idly Kal 
amedéxero mavras Tovs wpds abrév. 

29 Cf. Thue. ii. 47,4: 80a re mpds iepots ixérevoav Kal rots 
dvwpedh hv, re brd Tod Kaxod 
vixwpevot (i.e. during the plague at Athens). 
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A Word-Study of Hebrews 13 


CLARENCE RUSSELL WILLIAMS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


T has recently been argued that Hebrews 1-12 is an 

exhortation or homily rather than an epistle. But 
Hebrews 13 is certainly epistolary in form. Can we divorce 
this chapter from those preceding, and argue that it was 
added by another hand, perhaps by the person who sent this 
homily to Rome? Did the person who added this chapter 
write in imitation of the closing exhortations and messages 
of Paul’s epistles to imply the Pauline authorship of the 
whole? 

A word-study of the chapter offers certain interesting 
suggestions bearing on these questions. The study is not 
intended to cover every word contained in the chapter, but 
only those which are significant. The material is drawn 
mainly from Thayer’s Lexicon. 


I. W.T. words found only in Hebrews. 

Of the 169 words peculiar to the writer of Hebrews, 7 are 
found in chap. 13. 

Of these 5 are found only in Hebrews 13: cvvddw, aiveors, 
evrrotia, and advorteAns. One, aiveors, is taken from 
the Septuagint. 

Two of the 7 occur in Hebrews 1-12: xaxovyéw, found 
in Heb. 11 37, good parallel (cf. cvycaxovyéw, Heb. 11 25), 
and evapecréw, found in Heb. 115. 6, in a quotation from 
the Septuagint. In 2 Tim. 2 9, we have xaxoipyos, which is 
a fair parallel to the former word. 


II. Meanings and usages peculiar to Hebrews. 
The words of Hebrews 13 show a surprising number of 
meanings and usages not found elsewhere in the N.T. In 
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many cases Paul uses other words or constructions to ex- 
press the same or similar ideas. 


1. AavOdvw. Here found, according to a well-known classi- 
cal usage, “ joined in a finite form to a participle.” 

2. ydpuos. Here means “marriage,” elsewhere in the N.T. a 
wedding or a wedding banquet. Found in no other 
epistle, though common in the Gospels. Paul employs 
yapéw and yapilo. 

. tpéros. Only here of “manner of life,” “character” ; 
ef. Did. 118. Paul and Luke use the word of “ man- 
ner,” etc. 

. Hyéonat. The participle with the genitive of the persons 
over whom they rule is used three times in this chapter 
of the overseers or leaders of the church. The nearest 
N.T. usage is Acts 1522. Paul, Peter, and Hebrews 
1-12 use the word in the sense “ to consider.” 

Paul in 1 Thess. 5 12 uses mpoiordyevo: in a similar 
sense. 

. &Baow. Elsewhere only in 1 Cor. 10 13, “a way out” ; 
cf. é€odo0s in 2 Pet. 1 15. 

. avactpopy. “Life in so far as it is comprised in con- 
duct” (Thayer). Paul, Peter, and James use the word 
in the sense of behavior or conduct. 

. wapadépo. Only here in the N.T. of being led aside 
from the truth; but compare Jude 12. 

In both these cases the Rec. has mepupdpw, which 
Paul uses in 2 Cor. 410, Eph. 414. Did the wish to 
conform Hebrews to Paul’s style have any influence 
here? 

. Ovotacrnpiov. This metaphorical use is not found in 
Paul’s writings, though the word is used thrice. The 
word is found in Heb. 7 13. 

9. oxnvyn. If it here signifies the temple, this is its only 
N.T. use in this sense. Never used by Paul, though 
common in Hebrews 1-12, and five times in Luke- 
Acts. 

10. ovvelSnors. A common word, but only here used with 
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«ary. The Pastorals use aya0y and xafapd. Peter 
uses 

11. aroxaficrnuw. Only here “of a man at a distance from 
his friends, and to be restored to them” (Thayer). In 
the Gospels and Acts of restoration to a former state. 

Paul in Philemon 22 expresses a similar thought, 
using yapifoua. 

12. &a@ Bpayéwv. “In a few (words),” i.e. briefly. So 
Plato, Demosthenes, and Josephus. 1 Pet. 512 says 
&? éypaya. Paul does not use Bpayds, though 
it is found in Heb. 2 7. 9. 

18. émortéAdw. “To write a letter” as in Plato (who adds 
the cognate acc.), Clement of Rome, and often in 
Greek authors, but nowhere else in the N.T. 

Paul uses ypddo, found in Hebrews only 107, and 
there in a quotation. Peter, John, and Jude also use 

The number of usages and meanings peculiar to Hebrews 13, 
and the fact that Paul and other writers express the same 
ideas in different words, would imply that the writer was not 
consciously or unconsciously imitating any other author of 
the N.T. His thoughts are common to the writers of other 
letters, but his presentation of them is peculiarly his own. 


III. Words common to Hebrews 13 and Paul, but also found 
in Hebrews 1-12. 


This list indicates that these words contained in Hebrews 13 
may be explained as due to the influence of Hebrews 1-12— 
that is, to the writer of that section or one who imitated 
him—rather than to an imitation of Paul’s style. The fact 
that many of these words are used in a manner unlike Paul 
adds weight to this argument. 


1. éwtiavOdvoua. In Heb. 6 10 this word is used with the 
genitive as in Heb. 18 2 and 13 16, while in Phil. 3 13, 
its only appearance in Paul’s writings, it is used with 
the accusative. 

2. yupvyoxw. Heb. 26 812 1017, always in O.T. quota- 
tions. In 1 Cor. 112 Paul uses it of remembering 
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himself. In 2 Tim. 14 it is used of remembering 
Timothy’stears. Paul prefers pvnpoveva ; see below (5). 

. Séopios. Heb. 10 3 is parallel. 

In Ephesians, Philemon, and 2 Timothy, it is used 
of Paul as “the prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 

. wépvos. Found in Heb. 12 16, but the closest parallel is 
1 Cor. 6 9, where as here it is coupled with povyds. 

. prnpovedo. Heb. 11. 15. 22. 

Paul prefers this verb to prmvioKxw; see above (2). 

. onpepov. Seven times in Hebrews 1-12, three times by 
Paul, once in a quotation. 

- moulros. Heb. 24. Also 2 Tim. 36, Tit. 3 3, James 12, 
1 Pet. 16 410. 

. vos. Heb. 1113. Also Rom. 16 23, Eph. 2 12. 19, 1 Pet. 
4 12. 

. Sidayyj. Heb. 62. Also Rom. 6 17, 16 17, 1 Cor. 14 6. 26, 
but here used of true teaching. In Eph. 4 14, Col. 2 22, 
diSacxadia is used of false doctrine, or doctrines of 
men. This latter word is frequently found in Timothy 
and Titus. 

. BeBaow. Heb. 23. Also Rom. 158, 1 Cor. 16.8, 
2 Cor. 1 21, Col. 2 7. 
. Bpdpa. Heb. 910. Also Rom. 14 15. 20, 1 Cor. 3 2, etc. 
. apgeréw. Heb. 42. Also Rom. 2 25, 1 Cor. 14 6, etc. 
. dyidfo. Five times in Hebrews 1-12, several times by 
Paul. 
. macy. Three times in Hebrews 1-12, common in Paul 
and Peter. 
. e&épyouat. Four times in Hebrews 1-12, used by Paul, 
James, John, not Peter. 
. dvediopds. Evidently parallel to Heb. 1126; cf. also 
1033. Paul uses it in Rom. 153 in a quotation from 
the O.T. Found also in 1 Tim. 3 7. 
17. ob yap éyouer Evidently a refer- 
ence to Heb. 11 16; cf. 10 34 1227. 
18. émifmréw. Evidently following Heb. 11 14, though the 
word is found in Rom. 11 7, Phil. 4 17. 
19. opuoroyém. Heb. 1113. Found in Rom. 10 9. 10, 1 Tim. 
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6 12, Tit. 116; but Paul prefers éfouoroyéw for this 
meaning. 

. welOo. Heb. 213 69. Common in Paul, but not in 
the sense of obeying church officers. 

- uyyn. Hebrews 1-12 five times. Peter, James, and 
John use the word in the same sense as Hebrews 13, 
but not Paul, see Thayer’s N.T. Lexicon. 

. amodiiom. Heb. 12 11. 16 with rAdyov in 1 Pet. 45, 
Lk. 16 2, Acts 19 40, and according to Lchm. and Treg. 
in Rom. 14 2, but the best editors do not find it in Paul. 

. tmepiccotépas. Heb. 21. Common in Paul. 

. tapaxaréw, Heb. 313 1025. Paul and others use it 
commonly, but 1 Pet. 5 12 is the closest parallel. 

. wkataptitwo. Heb. 105 113, but in a different sense. 
‘Best parallel 1 Pet. 5 10. 

- Oédrnpa. Heb. 10 7. 9. 10. 32. Common in Paul and 
Peter. 

. evdpertos. Frequent in Paul, but the closest parallel is 
Heb. 12 28, where the adverb evapéoras is used. 

28. évamiov. Heb. 413. Common in the epistles. 
29. aomdfoua. Heb. 1113. Common in Paul, Peter, and 
John. 
This list seems to imply that the writer of Hebrews 1-12 
wrote also Hebrews 13, or that it was written in conscious 
imitation of the writer of the first section. 


IV. Words common to Hebrews 13 and Paul, but not found 
in Hebrews 1-12. 


This list bears on the question whether this chapter was 
written in imitation of Paul or not. 


1. giraderApia. Rom. 12 10, 1 Thes. 49, but this word is 
found also in 1 Pet. 1 22 and 2 Pet. 17, and the grace 
is enjoined by all the apostles and by most early Chris- 
tian writers. 

2. girofevia. Only in Rom. 12 13, but ¢iAdEevos is a quali- 
fication of a bishop, see 1 Tim. 32= Tit. 18, and 
compare 1 Pet. 49. Another common grace of early 
Christianity. 
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3. tiwos. 1 Cor. 312 of costly stones. In 1 Pet. 119 is 
found a usage similar to that found here. 

4. xoftn. Rom. 910 13 13. 

5 and 6. épvos and wuovxyes, parallel to 1 Cor. 6 9, where 
both words are found, but probably a not infrequent 
association. 

. tpdros. Used in a different sense by Paul. 

. apxéo. Similar use in 1 Tim. 68; see also 2 Cor. 129, 
3 John 10. 

. Oappéw. Parallel usage in 2 Cor. 56.8. Paul and He- 
brews agree in using Oappéw. Matthew, Mark, John, 
and Acts use 

10. &Baors. 1 Cor. 10 13 uses this word in another sense. 
A true parallel is found in Wis. 2 17. 

This, and the following words found in lists II and 

III, are here inserted for the sake of completeness. 

. avaotpopy. Paul uses the word in a different sense ; 
see above II. 6. 

2 Tim. 14, but Paul prefers ; see 
above, III. 5. 

. toiwvv. Paul uses once, but after the first word of the 
sentence. 

. koveovia. Paul uses frequently, but this was a common 
word. 

. otrevatw. Rom. 8 23, 2 Cor. 52.4; also James 59 and 
Mk. 7 34. 

. mpocedyouat. Common in Paul and N.T.; cf. 1 Thess. 
5 25. 

. kad@s. Compare Gal. 4 17, James 2 8. 

. tis eipyyns. Common in Paul’s epistles, but by 
this time a liturgical form probably. 

. avayo. Parallel in Rom. 10 7. 

. wounv. Eph. 411, but not of Christ, but of pastors. 
Never used of Christ by Paul. Close parallel 1 Pet. 2 25. 

. mpéBatov. Rom. 8 36 in a quotation, but a close parallel 
is 1 Pet. 2 25. 

. evddpecros. Paul uses this word seven times, but its 
parallel can be found in Heb. 12 28, edapéoras. 
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23. avéyouat. Found in Acts 18 14, and 2 Tim. 43, in the 
sense “to listen,” but not elsewhere. 

24. tov aderApov Parallel to 1 Thes. 3 2, but 
more commonly Paul calls Timothy o adeArgds. 

25. 4 xdpis, etc. Parallel to Col. 4 18, but a common bene- 
diction. 

This list indicates that the parallels between Hebrews 13 
and Paul are not as many as is commonly supposed, and that 
most of them are very easily explained as commonplaces of 
Christian letters in the apostolic and post-apostolic age. 
There is not in any of Paul’s epistles a doxology in which 
we find phrases woven from the Septuagint, as in the doxol- 
ogy of Heb. 13 20. 21. 


V. The following twenty-one words are common to Hebrews 13, 
Paul, and Peter, but not always with the same meaning: 

grraderdia, avactpody, E€vos, ayidlw, 
rads, Ovola, yeiros, cuveidnors, avactpépo, 
Tapaxaréw, mpdBatov, xataprivw, Oédnpa, évemioyr, 
aondlopat. 

I do not claim completeness for this list, but it shows how 
many of the words of this chapter are common property to 
writers of epistles. 


VI. The following nine words find closer parallels in 1 Peter 
than in Paul’s writings: 


mapaxaréw, aplavros, Edvos, avapdpw, 
mpoBatov, 

Again, completeness is not claimed, but the list seems to 
indicate, not literary dependence, which no one claims, but 
that the two epistles came from similar conditions, and, as I 
believe, from about the same period. 

The above study then tends to show: 

1. That Hebrews 13 offers so many differences from 
Paul’s writings in vocabulary, usages, and constructions that 
it is improbable that it was written by one who designed by 
affixing it to a homily to indicate the whole as a work of 
Paul. 
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2. That Hebrews 13 has a sufficient number of character- 
istic and peculiar expressions to make it improbable that it 
was written merely in imitation of Hebrews 1-12. 

8. That Hebrews 13 has so many connections with — 
Hebrews 1-12 that it is very difficult to divorce it from the 
preceding chapters. 

4. That while Hebrews 1-12 may be an exhortation or | 
homily rather than an epistle, Hebrews 13 as a whole is by 
the same writer, and was written to accompany the earlier 
chapters. 
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The Authorship and Character of the So-called Se, 
“Hpistle to the Hebrews” 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
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HE present essay is chiefly concerned with two things : 
first, the theory that the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” was 
written by a woman, the evangelist Priscilla ; and second, 
the literary character of the document in its original form. 
Harnack, in an article entitled * Probabilia iiber die Adresse 
und den Verfasser des Hebrierbriefs,” published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1900, 16-41, 
contends, with very great skill and ingenuity, that the author 
of the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” was no other than Prisca, 
or Priscilla, the wife of Aquila — both of whom are mentioned 
several times, with distinction, in the New Testament 
writings. The “ Epistle” was sent, Harnack concludes, from 
some city in the eastern part of the Mediterranean lands to 
a small circle of believers in Rome ; namely, that circle in 
which Aquila and Prisca had themselves formerly lived. 
The name of the author was suppressed, he believes, because 
of the feeling that a woman ought not to be given such promi- 
nence in the church. 

To these conclusions a number of scholars of note have 
already given assent. Harnack starts out from the astonish- 
ing fact (“die erstaunliche Thatsache ”) that the name of the 
author of the “ Epistle ” was lost. “ Astonishing ” is, indeed, 
a mild term to use, under the circumstances. Here, by his 
theory, is a “letter” written by a beloved teacher and leader 
to a Roman circle, preserved and cherished in Rome and first 
attested there—and yet the name of the author was not 

_known, or was successfully kept hidden, even in the very 
next generation after the sending of the letter! 
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Harnack lays due emphasis on the fact, previously set forth 
by Zahn and others, that the “ Epistle” must have circulated 
anonymously in Rome during at least a part of the second 
century. He then proceeds (p. 24): “From this we must 
conclude, that the church which gave the letter currency — 
and that was the Roman church—sent it out as an anony- 
mous writing; whether because they no longer knew the 
name of its author (though that is less probable), or because 
they purposely suppressed the name.” (‘Dann ergiebt sich 
aber, dass ihn die Gemeinde, die ihn verbreitet hat —und das 
war die rémische — ohne Verfassernamen hat ausgehen lassen, 
sei es weil sie den Verfassernamen nicht mehr wusste [doch 
das ist weniger wahrscheinlich], sei es weil sie ihn absicht- 
lich unterdriickte.””) 

At first hearing, this sounds like a tenable theory ; but 
when it is examined more carefully, its weak points become 
apparent. The Roman church might, indeed, send out 
such a writing without address or name attached, with the 
result of causing it to circulate anonymously in Syria, Egypt, 
North Africa (possibly), and other more or less remote 
regions. This all may be granted; but when we come to 
consider the anonymous circulation in Rome itself, the 
immense difficulty of the theory is seen. Is it conceivable 
that the name of the well-known writer of this great “ Epistle” 
should have been lost in Rome? Or, again, admitting for 
the sake of argument that there might have been strong ob- 
jection to granting such ecclesiastical esteem to a woman, can 
we believe it possible that the truth as to the authorship can 
have been thus completely forced out of sight? A fine pas- 
toral letter may circulate among many congregations, and be 
read and enjoyed for its universally helpful qualities; in 
strange circles, it makes little or no difference who wrote it ; 
but to the church originally addressed in it, the authorship is the 
one fact of supreme importance. It is a personal message, not 
a general treatise, and this fundamental distinction cannot 
be ignored. 

This very city, according to Harnack’s theory, was the 
home of that circle of Christians to whom the letter was 
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originally sent. Here it was put into general circulation, 
and exercised a strong influence as early as 96 A.D. (quoted 
by Clement) ; here the writer herself had lived and worked, 
and occupied a leading position; the little circle of believers 
had at first held its meetings in her own house ; and finally, 
she is mentioned by name, and with especial honor, in the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans (16 3-5), to say nothing of 
the other mention which she receives in the Epistles and the 
Acts (Acts 18 2, 26, 1 Cor. 16 19, 2 Tim. 4 19). 

Did Prisca have no friends in Rome? Was the little com- 
pany that met in her house (mentioned by Paul) unknown to 
the Roman church? Were there no other women in that 
church? Did none of these sisters in Christ, co-workers and 
fellow sufferers with Prisca, take any pride in this splendid 
composition of hers? Or was it an easy matter, in those 
days, to make women hold their tongues, and forget ? 

_ The theory of a strong and very widespread objection to 
the feminine authorship is not reasonable, in view of what we 
know. Even if we could suppose that a large part of the 
Roman church might have been made to see the matter in 
this way, we could be quite certain that not all would con- 
sent. And again, can any adequate reason be imagined 
why even a minority should have wished to expunge and 
forget Prisca’s name? While the authorship was still known, 
no one in Rome could ever have expected or wished this 
writing to be regarded as inspired Scripture. 

Even if Harnack were entirely in the right with his perhaps 
too acute argument regarding the “ Interpolator 8” in Acts 
18 (ibid. pp. 38 ff.), the utmost that is proved is this, that 
somebody, early in the second century, wished to make 
Prisca’s name a little less conspicuous. That this purpose 
was not very seriously pursued, however, is obvious enough 
from the fact that there is not even one representative of the 
“8 text” in which the name is consistently removed. If 
any animus is really apparent here, it is the animus of one 
disgruntled man, not that of a great church. 

If it could ever have seemed to the church in Rome essen- 
tial that the name of the woman co-author should be sup- 
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pressed, nothing could have been easier than to designate it 
simply as the composition of Aquila. Why not? Aquila, if 
his name had ever been heard of, anywhere, in connection 
with this “ Epistle,” might as well have been credited with it 
as Barnabas or Apollos. He holds one of the most honored 
places in the history of the early church. Harnack himself 
sets forth with sufficient emphasis the fact that his work had 
truly cecumenical significance (pp. 34 ff.). Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, calls him his “ fellow-worker in Christ 
Jesus,” and the phrase was not merely complimentary. As 
Harnack says, “ Prisca and Aquila are thereby given true 
official standing as evangelists and teachers.” Calling the 
writing the “ Epistle of Aquila” would have been a very easy 
way, and an honest way, of getting rid of the obnoxious 
feminine —if there had been an urgent and generally recog- 
nized reason for getting rid of it. Was not the husband the 
head, according to Paul ? 

If there had been, among those influential in the church at 
Rome, any attempt in this earliest period to establish the 
writing as an epistle of Paul, then we might see a reason for 
attempting to suppress and forget the names of both Aquila 
and Prisca. ‘For attempting to suppress,” I say, since the 
success of the attempt is quite incredible, under the circum- 
stances. But no such motive appears; on the contrary, as 
Zahn and Harnack (as well as others) have argued, this 
“Epistle” was truly anonymous for some time before the 
names of Barnabas and Paul were attached to it. And 
during this time it was in no sense a part of the “New Tes- 
tament,” in any quarter of the Christian world. 

Thus Harnack’s theory fails completely, I believe, at the 
most vital point. 

To this brilliant, but unconvincing, argument of Harnack, 
Rendel Harris, in his Side Lights on New Testament Research, 
London, 1908, adds a characteristically acute appendix. 
Starting from a suggestion made by Harnack in a footnote 
(loc. cit., p. 40, note 6), he argues from the eleventh chapter 
of the “Epistle” that the author “ feminizes,” and was there- 
fore presumably a woman. I quote his words (p. 154): 
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“In a note at the end of his article on the Authorship of 
Hebrews, Harnack remarks that without laying too much 
stress on the observation, we ought not to neglect to notice 
that in the catalogue of Heroes of Faith in ch. xi, women 
are three times mentioned : in two of these references (i.e. 
Sarah and Rahab) the allusion is very far-fetched. The 
mention of Sarah with Abraham is an astonishment to the 
expositor, and still more the abrupt intrusion into the roll 
of heroes of the words, ‘women received their dead raised 
to life again!’ And it seems clear that a tendency is here 
betrayed of a desire to incorporate women also amongst the 
witnesses to faith, for which the Old Testament furnishes 
very imperfect material. 

“The point raised is apparently a small one, as it is only 
raised in a note; but it is a very important one, and de- 
mands closer and further investigation.” Then, after brief 
mention of the difficulties created by the appearance of Sarah, 
Rahab, and the women of Shunem and Sarepta in the list, 
he continues (p. 156): “So the suggestion of ‘ feminization’ 
in the Epistle remains, and the only question is whether it 
can be counterbalanced or rendered more striking. Does 
Hebrews xi feminize? that is the question.” 

Harris himself calls attention to the fact that the feminiz- 
ing goes a singularly short distance, in view of the available 
material in the Old Testament. But he then goes on to 
argue, very skillfully — though, as it seems to me, not quite 
successfully —that Judith and Esther are also referred to 
in this chapter of great names and deeds. And he finally 
concludes (p. 174): “So there ought to be no hesitation in 
saying positively, what Harnack said doubtfully, that the 
eleventh chapter has feminized. And if this be correct, the 
case for the authorship of Priscilla is much strengthened by 
the removal of some of the strongest objections. We are 
still somewhat surprised at not finding a definite reference 
to Deborah, but what we have found is positive evidence, 
which silence on certain points hardly affects any further.” 

The case which he makes out can hardly be called a strong 
one, at its best. Such famous names as those of Deborah 
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and Hannah, to say nothing of others, are omitted altogether, 
while some of the allusions actually made are noticeably 
vague. Nevertheless, it may be urged with some plausibility 
both that women are given more space here than we should 
expect them to have, and also that the author of the writing 
“drags in” certain heroines of the old Hebrew faith where 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for their presence. 
Why parade Sarah and Rahab as shining examples? 

We may easily grant this, and even admit the claim of 
Harnack and Rendel Harris that the writer “ feminizes,” 
and yet differ with them, toto coelo, as to the significance of 
the fact. Do only female writers feminize? Is the argu- 
mentum ad feminam used only by women? Do men who are 
addressing their mixed audiences never try to appeal es- 
pecially to their hearers of the other sex? In these latter 
days, when the pews in church are chiefly occupied by 
women, this sort of literary procedure is quite familiar, and 
obviously justified. And it was always justified. We know, 
from the many sources of evidence preserved to us, that the 
primitive Christian congregations contained a large propor- 
tion of women, forming a very helpful and influential part — 
and, from what we know of the history of woman’s religious 
faith, we should say the most steadfast part—of the believ- 
ing community. Were they to be left out of account in 
such an exhortation as this ? 

It might even be urged that the writer here is shown to 
be a man by the very fact that these feminine examples are 
hung to the discourse by such a slender thread. The mas- 
culine writer believing—as men still complacently do—that 
his women hearers would not demand logic, but would be 
sufficiently captured by any superficial allusion, satisfied him- 
self by mentioning the first names that came into his head. 
Neither Priscilla, nor any other woman writer, would ever 
have dealt thus, when the Old Testament really contains a 
very considerable number of worthy heroines. But this is 
hardly fair to our author. We do not know the circum- 
stances under which he wrote, or what particular impression 
he might have wished to make on the women —very definite 
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ones, doubtless— who were in his mind or on his heart. At 
the present day, it very often happens that the allusion made 
by a preacher sounds far-fetched, or quite unnecessary, to 
the most of his congregation— who cannot know that the 
superfluous phrase was really a message delivered to, and 
understood by, a quiet woman in the front pew. We do not 
know, moreover, how certain illustrations were used at that 
time, and what impression they were calculated to make. 
“Look at the harlot, Rahab,” the preacher may have said. 
“Even such a woman was glorified by her faith, and accepted 
of God because of it; how much more the pure and noble 
saints, sisters in the faith of Christ, who hear my words !” 

It may possibly be granted, then, that the author of our 
discourse “feminizes”; but this, if a fact, does not afford 
even the smallest probability that a woman was the author. 

But Harris has another argument to bring forward; namely, 
that derived from a comparison of the list of heroes in 
Heb. 11 with the list in Ecclus. 44. Bar Sira, a man, admits 
no women into his catalogue of great names; the list in 
Hebrews does admit them ; ergo, Hebrews was probably writ- 
ten bya woman. He says, p. 165, speaking of Bar Sira’s 
catalogue: “Now if we review this list, I think we shall see 
that here also the writer is turning the pages of his Bible, 
at least mentally, when he writes; the reference to the 
twelve prophets probably shows that he is working from a 
book. So he is doing just the same as the writer to the 
Hebrews is doing. And the curious thing is that he never 
mentions a woman at all in the whole of his story of Israel. 
This, then, is the way in which a man would write the his- 
torical summary; and the observation and the comparison 
with Hebrews strongly confirms Harnack’s suggestion that 
the latter writer has feminized. It is either a woman ora 
man under the influence of a woman.” 

Leaving altogether out of account the great difference in 
the nature of the two compositions, and the fact that Ecclus. 
44 begins with the words: “Let us now praise famous men, 


1 I should like to interject at this point the query, whether it is a common 
thing to find a man who is no¢ more or less ‘‘ under the influence of a woman.”’ 
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and our fathers that begat us,” a sufficient reply to Harris’s 
argument is found in Bar Sira’s severe and superior attitude 
toward womankind in general. He sometimes says fine 
things about women, it is true, but in general they fare 
rather poorly in his hands, and a good many of his sayings 
regarding them are remarkably caustic. It was partly for 
this specific reason, judging from the published records, that 
the use of the Apocrypha was fought against, and virtually 
discontinued, in the English church at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Both women and men were tired of 
the reiteration, in the public reading of the Scriptures, of 
such verses as these: “ As the climbing up a sandy way is 
to the feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words to a quiet 
man” (25 20); “Of woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die” (2524); “All wickedness is but 
little to the wickedness of a woman” (2519). It was felt 
that while one might endure (perhaps even with a degree of 
complacency) hearing such sentiments expressed occasionally, 
as witticisms, it became a very different matter when they 
were regularly read in church. It is not safe, then, to draw 
conclusions from the behavior of the son of Sirach. Indeed, 
some scholars have argued, from the tone of his proverbs, 
that he had had some unusual domestic infelicity. 

Harris, with his usual candor, calls attention to one appar- 
ent objection to his own theory, namely, the masculine gen- 
der in the Greek of Heb. 11 32: Kai 
pe yap Sunyovpevov (masc.!) 6 ypdvos x.7.rA. The gender of 
the participle here tells a perfectly plain story ; the writer 
or speaker, whether actual or imagined, is a man, not a 
woman. There is no variation in the manuscripts at this 
point. Manuscripts are by no means infallible ; and ¢f the 
hypothesis of feminine authorship were otherwise justified, 
one might even think of emendation here. But on the con- 
trary, the masculine ending bears out the conclusion derived 
from all other sources. 

It would obviously do no good to Harnack and Harris to 
suppose that this participle in the masculine singular re- 
ferred to Aquila, the husband of Prisca; for if he, as co- 
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author, could thus be given the precedence in the document 
itself, the whole argument as to the suppression of the name 
collapses at once! The “grammatical argument” is, then, 
as Harris (p. 174) feared it might be, a fatal one. 

The conclusion reached, from all directions, seems to be 
this, that the hypothesis of Prisca’s authorship of the docu- 
ment cannot be seriously entertained. 


Secondly, the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” is not at all an 
epistle in any legitimate use of the term. 

Every one knows that the term “letter” or “epistle ” cov- 
ers a large variety of compositions. There is a wide dis- 
tance between the private or merely personal communication 
and the extended document intended for circulation. In 
our own day it not infrequently happens that a scholar 
reviews an important publication by writing his criticism in 
the form of a letter addressed to its author; the letter being 
published and circulated as a pamphlet, or even as a thick 
book. In like manner, extended discussions of political, 
educational, or religious matters are occasionally given the 
epistolary form, when this seems to the author the most 
convenient or effective way of reaching his end. We have 
in the New Testament some fine specimens of this sort of 
letter, especially the longer epistles of Paul, in which the 
writer develops very elaborately, and more or less system- 
atically, certain views which he wishes to have circulated 
and studied. 

Deissmann, in his Bibelstudien, has recently set forth, 
possibly a little too laboriously, a distinction between the 
“letter” and the “epistle.” It is perhaps hardly necessary, 
or desirable, to attempt to draw any such line. So far as 
Deissmann’s conclusions are valid, they are substantially 
what every one has always known.? Almost any sort of 
material may be put into the form of a letter, it is true; but 
it is not true that a composition belonging to a definite liter- 
ary class of its own, and obviously fashioned according to 


2 Deissmann’s conclusion as to the “‘ Epistle to the Hebrews’’ is very much 
like my own, however. See below. 
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the rules governing the structure of writings belonging to 
that class, can legitimately be turned into a letter or an 
“epistle,” by simply prefixing an address, and appending 
conventional formule: “ Wishing you the best of health, 
I am yours truly, So-and-So.” This could not be done, for 
instance, with the Song of Songs; though this is in large 
part personal and intimate, and couched in the first per- 
son. Nor could it be done with 4 Maccabees, nor with 
Plato’s address to the Athenians in the Menexenos, nor with 
any similar composition. In each of these cases, study 
shows that the work was originally constructed according 
to well-known literary rules, for the purpose of giving it 
the effect belonging to productions of its own definite class. 

This is true, in eminent degree, of the so-called “ Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” It is (or rather was, in its original form) 
an oration, constructed most elaborately according to the 
Hellenistic canons of the orator’s art. It is not only rhetori- 
cal in tone; it is also technically rhetorical in the details of 
its structure. From the first words of the high-sounding 
exordium on to very nearly the end of the book, we have 
only the carefully prepared address of a learned and gifted 
orator to his small and intimately known congregation. 

It is only when the last chapter is reached that we see intro- 
duced, most incongruously, matter of another sort; namely, 
passages belonging of necessity to epistolary correspondence. 
Thus 13 18f.: “Pray for us; for we are persuaded that we 
have a good conscience, desiring to live honestly in all things. 
And I exhort you the more exceedingly to do this, that I may 
be restored to you the sooner.” And vss. 22 ff.: “ But I exhort 
you, brethren, bear with the word of exhortation; for I have 
written unto you in few words. Know ye that our brother 
Timothy hath been set at liberty; with whom, if he come shortly, 
I will see you. Salute all them that have the rule over you, 
and all the saints. They of Italy salute you.” Moreover, in 
some other parts of this same thirteenth chapter, and espe- 
cially at the very beginning of it, we see that the character 


8 It is not necessary to argue this point here. The technical evidence has 
been set forth with sufficient fullness by German scholars. See below. 
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of the composition has undergone a striking change. Instead 
of the continuous logical sequence of thought, and the well 
planned rhetorical construction, we find a loose succession of 
exhortations, such as might well be heaped up at the end of 
a pastoral letter, but are most disturbing as appendages to a 
formal oration. The case is altogether different from that 
of Romans 16, or of 2 Corinthians 13, for example, because 
in those and all the similar cases an epistle has preceded. 
Personal messages and practical admonitions are as truly out 
of place, from the literary point of view, after Hebrews 1-12 
as they would be at the close of Cicero’s Pro Lege Manilia 
or Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown. 

What has happened, then, is plainly this: a sermon has 
been transformed into an epistle by means of additions at or 
near the end. Another fact, equally evident, is that the 
“ Epistle” claims to be the work of one of the great leaders 
of the church. Nor can it be doubtful who this leader is, 
when, in addition to the allusion to “our brother Timothy,” 
we observe how specifically Pauline words and phrases appear 
in convincing number in these very passages which are out 
of keeping with the main discourse. The suspicion of at 
least a reminiscence of Paul arises at the outset, in the first 
section of this chapter 138, when we notice in vs. 5 the juxta- 
position of adirdpyvpos (cf. 1 Tim. 33) and dapxovpevor 
(cf. 1 Tim. 6 8), and this suspicion soon becomes certainty; 
for the Pauline words and phrases in the latter part of the 
chapter, see Wrede, Das literarische Ratsel des Hebréerbriefs, 
pp. 39-63. 

These things, when taken in connection with the facts above 
stated regarding the anonymity of the work, leave (as it seems 
to me) only one conclusion possible. An anonymous sermon, 
or homily, which first came into general circulation in Rome, 
and was well known there (though its authorship was not 
known) in the latter part of the first century A.D., was trans- 
formed into an apostolical letter, presumably a letter of Paul, 
addressed to the Romaa church. The alteration was effected 
by means of slight additions and insertions made in the 
closing portion, and its purpose was to gain for the work 
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the authority which it merited, but which it could be given 
in no other way. 

Each one of the essential features of this general conclu- 
sion has already found its advocates, among New Testament 
scholars, and a few have arrived at a final result very similar 
to the one which I have stated. The literature is given 
quite fully in Wrede’s pamphlet, just referred to, pp. 1-5. 
Berger, early in the nineteenth century, pronounced the 
“Epistle to the Hebrews” a homily, and argued that the 
closing passage 13 22-25 was a later addition by another hand. 
Other noted scholars agreed with Berger as to the character 
of the work; among them De Wette, who found the closing 
passage 13 18-25 especially disturbing after what had pre- 
ceded. Overbeck (1880) thought the work an epistle, and 
yet believed 13 22-25 to have been added by a later hand for 
the purpose of making Paul appear to have been the author 
of the letter. Weizsicker (1886) agreed with De Wette in 
thinking that the pseudo-ending began with 1318. Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, rightly insisted that the writing is not a 
letter in any sense; according to his view, it is a diatribe. 
On the technically rhetorical character of the work, see for 
example Holtzmann’s Hand-commentar (Von Soden), p. 10, 
where the main divisions of the composition, corresponding 
to those of a formal oration in the Alexandrine style, are 
indicated: 11-4 13 mpooluoov pds edvorav, 4 14-6 20 Sinynow 
mpos mOavdrnta, 71-1018 amddekis mpos 10 19-end 
éridovyos. Wrede, op. cit., 1906, believes that the work is a 
unit, but that its author changed his mind in the course of 
its composition. It was at first not intended as a letter; 
finally, however, its author not only gave it an epistolary 
ending, but deliberately made it appear to be a prison-letter 
of the Apostle Paul. And finally Perdelwitz, “ Das litera- 
rische Problem des Hebrierbriefs,” in the Zeitschrift fiir 
die N.T. Wissenschaft, 1910, 59-78, 105-123, maintains that 
our document was originally a sermon preached by some 
“Wanderprediger ” to gentile Christians in Asia Minor; and 
that some one of its hearers made a copy of it, transformed 
it into a letter by adding the verses 13 22-25, and sent it to 
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Christian friends of his in Rome, for their comfort and 
edification. 

Other scholars might also be mentioned, but those whom 
I have named are the principal representatives of the theories 
with which my own is most nearly concerned. I may add 
that my opinion as to the origin, composition, and history of 
the document is not one which I have recently formed, since 
I expressed it publicly, though not in writing, as long ago 
as 1898. 

The all-important question is concerning the composition 
of chapter 18. That a part of the chapter is homogeneous 
with chapters 1-12, and originally formed a portion of the 
same writing, is so obvious as to need no argument. The 
passage 12 18-29 cannot possibly have formed the conclusion 
of the discourse ; the thought requires to be continued, and 
the continuation is ready to hand. The vss. 13 1-7 are most 
disturbing, both because they interrupt the thought, and also 
because they mar the beauty of this stately composition. 
The transition from noble imagery and sustained reasoning 
to this formless jumble of rather commonplace admonitions 
is so abrupt as to be painful. But it is quite out of the 
question to suppose that chapter 13 as a whole is a later 
addition to chapters 1-12. 

There is one passage, in the middle of the chapter, in 
which we know that we are once more face to face with the 
author of the whole discourse; namely, vss. 10-15. Here we 
find both his favorite ideas and the characteristic manner of 
setting them forth. Thus, the idea of the homelessness of 
the faithful ones reappears in vss. 13f.: “Let us, therefore, 
go forth unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach. 
For we have not here an abiding city, but we seek after the 
city which is to come.” Rendel Harris, in arguing for the 
authorship by Priscilla and Aquila, lays stress on the recur- 
rence of this characteristic idea, and finds its source in the 
fact that the faithful pair had been driven from Rome by 
the edict of Claudius. He shows (pp. 157 f.) that chapter 
11, especially in its first part, deals with wanderers from the 
home-land, patriarchs who went forth, leaders who were 
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driven from their cities, and spent their days in the tents 
of migration. They confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth. “So,” he concludes, “ we write against 
this chapter the words, ‘ An exile speaks.’” But I believe 
that the source of the writer’s thought of exile lies deeper 
than any historical event, and that the idea is even more per- 
vasive, and more touchingly conceived, than Harris supposes. 
We must look rather to the isolated, often outlawed, position 
of these primitive Christians. They were not of this world, 
but sought a better one. They had been disowned by their 
former friends, and even by their own flesh and blood, but a 
home was awaiting them. 

Verses 10-15, then, certainly belong to the original discourse. 
But so also do vss. 8 and 9. It is plain, indeed, that in the 
passage 13 8-15 we have the immediate and necessary conclu- 
sion of the train of thought which is broken off at 12 29. 
In vss. 27 and 28 the preacher had been conirasting transitory 
things with the things which are enduring ; just before this, 
in 24 ff., he had pointed to Jesus as the goal, and made men- 
tion of his blood of the new covenant; in vs. 23, finally, the 
idea of an unending service to God had been reached. In 
vss. 8-10 these threads are gathered and carried on in just the 
way which we should expect, and the discourse moves on, in 
its own lofty style, to the worthy conciusion in vs. 15. 

Moreover, the doxology in vss. 20 and 21 belonged to the 
sermon in its original form, as probably no one would doubt. 
Verses 16-19, on the contrary, are a part of the later interpo- 
lation. The principal evidence of this may be seen in Wrede, 
pp. 47-62; and it is indeed obvious enough that vss. 16 and 17 
came from the same source as 18f., 22-25, and 1-7. 

The false ending, be it noted, was not simply adjoined; it 
was dovetailed to the main document, and the work was 
skillfully done. Those of the ancient world who edited and 
expanded the works of others, knew that their task was a 
delicate one, and used enough ingenuity to accomplish their 
end satisfactorily. It was far more effectual to pull apart 
the closing paragraphs, here, and make insertions, than it 
could have been merely to plaster these “ Pauline” exhor- 
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tations against the end of such an obviously rounded and 
finished oration as this one. If the attempt had been made 
in that way, it would probably have failed of its purpose 
from the very first. The interpolator is careful, too, to make 
his additions fit into their places; vs. 16 is well fitted to vs. 15, 
the transition from 7 to 8 is not an unnatural one, and in both 
1-7 and 16-18 there are reminiscences of the preceding dis- 
course; see Wrede, p. 69, Von Soden, Hand-commentar, p. 10. 

Wrede, as I have already said, believes that the author of 
the work changed his mind. He began with a discourse 
(chaps. 1-12) ; then, altering his purpose, he began in chap. 
13 to turn his composition into a letter; and finally, as he 
neared the end of this chapter, he decided to imitate an 
epistle of Paul. It seems to me a sufficient reply to this to 
say that the author of the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” was not 
that sort of aman! The work of Perdelwitz, also mentioned 
above, is useful at many points, and affords a valuable supple- 
ment to that of Wrede; but its fatal weakness lies in its 
failure to take into account the unmistakably Pauline char- 
acter of the additions. Wrede’s work at this point cannot be 
set aside. 

I believe, then, that the concluding portion of the discourse, 
as it was written by its author, read as follows : 

12 27 And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing of 
those things that are shaken, as of things that have been made, 
that those things which are not shaken may remain. 28 Where- 
fore, receiving a kingdom that cannot be shaken, let us have 
grace whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God with 
reverence and awe ; 29 for our God is a consuming fire. 

13 8 Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever! 
9 Be not carried away by divers and strange teachings ; for it is 
good that the heart be stablished by grace ; not by meats, wherein 
they that occupied themselves were not profited. 10 We have 

4This verse 9 easily suggests certain Pauline admonitions, though it does 
not really contain any definite reminiscence of Paul (see also Wrede, pp. 67 
f.), and it is possible that this fact first led some one to the idea of making 
the great apostle the manifest author of the document; that is, this one 
genuine verse may have served as the germ of the Pauline additions. The 


new material was added, naturally enough, at the end of each of the last 
three paragraphs; that is, after 12 2, 13 15, and 13 21. 
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an altar, whereof they have no right to eat who serve the 
tabernacle. 11 For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 
brought into the holy place by the high priest as an offering for 
sin, are burned without the camp. 12 Wherefore Jesus also, that 
he might sanctify the people through his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. 13 Let us therefore go forth unto him with- 
out the camp, bearing his reproach. 14 For we have not here 
an abiding city, but we seek after the city which is to come. 
15 Through him then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of lips which make confession to 
his name. 

20 Now the Gtod of peace, who brought again from the dead the 
great shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of the eternal cove- 
nant, even our Lord Jesus, 21 make you perfect in every good 
thing to do his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing 
in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be the glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

This is a conclusion worthy of the oration, and in keeping 
with every other part of it. The evidence is quite sufficient, 
it seems to me, to show that this, exactly, was what the 
author himself wrote, bringing his epilogue to a truly satis- 
fying conclusion, and following it with a benediction which 
shows us again, in a final flash, the greatness of his soul, and 
the depth of his affection for his hearers. The question of 
admitting, as original, any part of the heterogeneous material 
in chapter 13 ought not even to arise. A writing which is 
unquestionably the work of a master, and which gives con- 
stant evidence of the care which he had bestowed upon its 
construction, has the presumption in its favor at every point 
of possible doubt, when once the fact of interpolation has 
been recognized. Every verse which my hypothesis has ex- 
cised is, in fact, condemned by its incongruity with the 
whole composition as well as by its pseudo-Pauline coloring. 

The work as thus restored is one in which there is no spot 
or blemish. From beginning to end it is thoroughly har- 
monious, moving always in the same high plane of thought, 
and expressed in language of singular beauty. Von Soden 
(Comm., p. 5) well says that its author was a man of epoch- 
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making greatness, the only one whom we know to have been 
fully equal to the task of bringing the Alexandrine theology 
into the service of Christianity. But he was also one whose 
work was given the highest literary finish. It is to be noticed 
how at the very end of his homily he strikes the same note 
with which he had begun it. In 14, at the end of the sono- 
rous opening sentence, he presents his introductory thesis, 
affirming the “more excellent name” of the Anointed One. 
So in the last words of the concluding sentence of the whole 
discourse, 13 15, he returns to the thought of “ confession to 
his name,” the same confession (ouodroyla) of which he had 
spoken in 31 4 14 and 10 23. 


Whether our “Epistle to the Hebrews” was originally 
composed as a formal disputation (diatribe), or as a sermon 
for actual delivery, is a question which cannot be answered 
with certainty. I incline strongly to the latter view, how- 
ever, both because of the markedly oratorical character of 
the whole, and also because of certain significant phrases, 
such as those in95 and 1132. The attitude of the author, as 


one actually standing before his audience (at least in his own 
imagination, as he writes), is especially evident in 11 32, the 
passage already cited as containing the masculine form of 
the participle. ‘ The time will fail me,” he says, “if I tell 
of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah,” and the rest. The 
writer of a diatribe has all the time that he wants; and his 
readers, if they find the discourse too long, can skip over 
whole chapters at their pleasure. But the preacher who is 
keeping one eye on the hands of the clock, or on the sand in 
the hour-glass, — who reads well the faces of his hearers, — 
knows what it means to have the time fail him. It is nota 
light matter. 

I believe, then, that we have before us a Christian sermon 
of the first century ; composed, it may be, while some of the 
apostles were yet alive; written to be delivered, and proba- 
bly actually delivered. Some member of the preacher’s 
congregation may have asked for a copy, and kept it for 
subsequent edification, as sometimes happens at the present 
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day. Or, the minister’s own hand-copy may have been 
passed on through other hands, until it happened to be car- 
ried over the sea to Rome. 

The nearest parallel to it which we have is the Jewish 
homily known to us as 4 Maccabees. This, also, is a very 
eloquent and carefully constructed composition of its kind, 
and a literary monument of the highest value. It has a style 
of its own which is widely different from that of its Christian 
counterpart, and was probably a diatribe rather than a dis- 
course to be delivered. Both have this especially in common, 
that they were composed by learned and devout leaders of 
their people who were masters of the rhetorical art and of 
the Greek tongue. 

In each of the two cases, moreover, we are given a fair 
glimpse not only of the orator but also of his congregation. 
The discourse is suited to the intellectual and spiritual plane 
of its hearers, and this was in either respect a very high 
plane. 

At some time in the latter part of the first century, the 
magnificent sermon was brought to Rome, by some one of 
the many Christian emigrants or travelers. Where it had 
originally been delivered it is idle to guess; perhaps in 
Alexandria, at any rate in some one of the more considerable 
Greek cities. It was read, and learned by heart, and wept 
over; we can certainly not adequately imagine, at this day, 
what a hold the beautiful discourse must soon have gained 
among these earliest believers — strangers and pilgrims on 
earth — who had so few such writings to direct and comfort 
them. 

When at last the dearest books of the church began to be 
put together, and the need was felt of setting apart the few 
which could be claimed as divinely inspired in an especial 
sense, it was felt in Rome that no one of the oldest Christian 
writings bore more plainly the stamp of divine authority 
than this precious document. It had for some time been 
anonymous, but must it not have been the work of one of 
the inspired apostles ? 

Gospels and Epistles were the two first-ranking divisions 
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of the Christian Sacred Scripture—the New Testament; the 
belief arose most naturally, almost of necessity, that this 
was originally an epistle, written to the church in Rome 
(where it was first made known) by the greatest of all epistle 
writers, Paul. This must have seemed quite plausible (for 
difficulties with the literary style would have had no great 
influence); and when the theory had once arisen, its value 
to the church must immediately have become apparent, for 
only as an apostolical epistle could this document be main- 
tained in its proper place of authority. In Rome, it might 
possibly have been left just as it stood, without addition ; 
but never in the other parts of the Christian world, where it 
had not been thus inherited from the very first years of the 
Christian community. 

So a few sentences were added, or inserted, with the 
purpose of making clear the origin of the writing. It is 
remarkable with what reserve these additions were made. 
No address was prefixed; the name of Paul was not intro- 
duced; evidently it was felt that in the lack of absolute 
certainty that he was the author, it was better to be as 
cautious as possible. But the few personal words of the 
addition leave no room for doubt that an apostle sent this as 
a letter, and they aim to make it at least extremely probable 
that he was the Apostle Paul. 

Whether the addition was made in Rome, and by a member 
of the Roman church, is a question which cannot be answered 
with certainty. The probability inclines very strongly that 
way, however. In that case, it is sure that the thing was done 
by some one man, or small group of men; for the Roman 
church continued to insist on the anonymity of the “ Epistle,” 
even long after the Pauline authorship was accepted every- 
where else. The document in its expanded form was per- 
fectly well known in Rome, and probably known there earlier 
than in any other place; but the old tradition of the unknown 
authorship persisted. 

The time when the addition was made can hardly have 
been later than the middle of the second century, and it may 
have been considerably earlier than that date. 
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Harnack may be right in regard to the superscription 
“ The Epistle to the Hebrews,” in thinking that it was chosen 
simply because of the all-pervasive and very striking use of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, from the beginning of the com- 
position to its end. It is, at all events, likely that the title, 
arpos “EBpaious, “To Hebrews,” was prefixed to the writing 
at a very early date, and before the epistolary additions at 
the end were made. 


First Clement Called Forth by Hebrews 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T is a familiar fact that Hebrews is first reflected in the 

Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, usually called 
1 Clement. A comparison of Heb. 1 with 1 Clement 36 is 
enough to establish the use of Hebrews by Clement, but this 
is only the beginning of the evidence, for Bacon reports 
that in forty-seven places Clement made use of Hebrews. 
1 Clement was written at Rome, and it is of no small signifi- 
cance for the criticism of Hebrews that it is first reflected in 
a document of Roman origin. It is this, among other things, 
that for most critics compels the conclusion that Hebrews 
was written to a Roman congregation, if not to the whole 
Roman church. Whichever of these views be accepted, it 
was by a writer, and probably from a congregation, familiar 
with Hebrews that 1 Clement was written. 

It is more and more generally held, too, that Hebrews was 
written toward the close of the first century, probably at the 
very time when the caprice and malignity of Domitian were 
including Roman Christians among their objects, that is, be- 
tween 90 and 96 A.p. It is, in fact, precisely the fact of 
its use in i Clement that supplies a latest possible date for 
Hebrews: it cannot have been written later than the close 
of Domitian’s reign (A.D. 96), because it is a well attested 
fact that 1 Clement was written in Domitian’s last years. 
Both reflect a time of persecution and peril. The two docu- 
ments are thus closely connected in time as well as place. 

The writer to the Hebrews finds one chief fault with his 
Roman readers. They ought, by reason of age and opportu- 
nity, to be teachers and leaders, but as a matter of fact they 
are so backward and infantile that they are hardly ready 
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themselves for advanced instruction. He finds much that is 
good in them: heroism, hospitality, liberal helpfulness, noble 
traits of the earliest Roman church of which Acts and 
Tacitus give evidence. But they have been slow to under- 
take that service of Christian instruction and direction which 
their position and advantages demanded of them. “ When ye 
ought by reason of the time to be teachers, ye have need of 
instruction.” Whether the leadership he calls for is of the 
Roman church alone, or of the larger Christian body, does 
not greatly concern us here. 

No long time after the receipt of this stern rebuke and 
challenge, the Roman church through its chief presbyter, 
Clement, writes to Corinth. The Corinthians are in the 
midst of a church quarrel, the rank and file being arrayed 
against the officers of the church. The Roman brethren 
have learned of this, and seek in the most fraternal way to 
act as peacemakers. The experiences of Old Testament 
heroes and of Christian apostles and the analogy of the 
ordered course of nature are cited in proof of the universal 
law of harmony. There is nothing to suggest that the Roman 
church has been appealed to by the Corinthians; the epistle 
seems rather to be an unsolicited contribution. The Roman 
church feels a certain responsibility for the sister church at 
Corinth, and, in a fraternal spirit, transmits a weighty mes- 
sage of advice and instruction for its use. Ignatius a few 
years after could say to the Romans, “Ye have taught 
others” (dAXous Rom. 8 1). 

In short, the Roman church is here doing the thing that 
the writer to the Hebrews had so recently been urging it, or 
a part of it, todo. They are no longer merely entertaining 
the strangers, ministering to the saints, enduring with hero- 
ism the spoiling of their goods, and showing compassion to 
them that are in bonds; they have added that very grace of 
teaching and leading, for the lack of which they had just 
been so sternly rebuked. Are we to refer this to mere 
chance coincidence? It is difficult to avoid the conviction 
that this sudden emergence of the Roman church as coun- 
sellor and adviser to distant churches is the result of the 
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stern rebuke of Hebrews. Even if what had been asked 
was only leadership of the Roman church, the task once 
undertaken would have led to the wider one; but it is in 
every way more probable that it was the wider function 
that was from the first intended. 

Such a view at once relieves the difficulty of the opening 
sentence, which is so strangely apologetic. “Owing to the 
sudden and repeated calamities and reverses which have 
befallen us, brethren, we consider that we have been some- 
what slow (Spadiov) to pay attention to the questions of dis- 
pute among you.” This apology is not called for by any 
expectation on the part of the Corinthians that the Roman 
church would write; their surprise must have been, not that 
it had not written sooner, but that it wrote at all. But if 
the Romans are just awaking, under the stimulus of Hebrews, 
to a new responsibility, and beginning to think what Chris- 
tian duty of teaching they have, and the Corinthian situation 
of which they have known for some time. comes to their minds, 
it is not difficult to understand this opening sentence. As 
they now see, the mere fact of such a situation at Corinth 
was in itself a call to them to help with instruction and 
advice. 

That 1 Clement is so permeated with the literary influence 
‘of Hebrews becomes on this view of their relation more than 
ever natural and necessary. Something more than mere 
recentness is necessary to explain the great mass of reminis- 
cence of Hebrews in 1 Clement, especially in Rome, where for 
nearly three centuries thereafter Hebrews is little noticed. 
But if Hebrews has just been received, and 1 Clement is 
written under the spur of its challenge, this frequent reflec- 
tion of its language and method is only natural. 

1 Clement is no inconsiderable work. Did it require an 
elaborate treatise as long as the Gospel of Mark to inform 
the Corinthians that it was their duty to live in harmony? 
Or is it that the Roman church assumes its new function in 
great seriousness and makes a genuine effort of this first 


I This view was proposed by the present writer in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1908), p. 23, but without detailed evidence. 
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essay as teacher of churches? I suggest that alike the 
source, the date, the tone, the purpose, and the bulk of 
1 Clement accord remarkably with the view that it was the 
response of the Roman church to the stirring call of Hebrews 
to Christian teachership and leadership. 

It would surely be artificial to require that the influence 
of early New Testament writings be sought only within the 
New Testament itself. Early Christian literature, canonical 
and uncanonical, was part of one great movement, and its 
documents may fairly be expected, sometimes at least, to 
show close connection. Hebrews was one of the most not- 
able of these, and it would be strange if it had produced no 
traceable effect upon a church of which we know so much, 
relatively at least, in its day. May we not believe that in 
1 Clement we have the literary first fruits of the stirring 
call of Hebrews to the Roman Christians? 
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Bardaisan and the Odes of Solomon! 


WM. ROMAINE NEWBOLD 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE newly discovered Odes of Solomon present to the 

student of early Christian literature problems as fasci- 
nating as they are difficult. The author is a poet, and a 
poet of no mean order, but he is much more than that — he 
feels himself inspired by the Spirit of the Lord and illumined 
by His light; the resources of language, even when strained 
to the utmost limits of poetic license, are inadequate to 
express the richness of that new life which has transfigured 
his inner self and filled him with the joy and peace that pass 
all understanding. Yet when one endeavors to see the worlds 
of matter and of spirit as the singer saw them? and to grasp 
his conception of their mutual relations, in brief, to recon- 
struct his philosophy and to determine his age, his environ- 
ment, and the school of thought to which he belonged, one 
encounters peculiar difficulties. He is as much at home in 
the Psalms and Wisdom-literature as any Jew, and yet is not 
in sympathy with the more distinctive tenets of Judaism. 
He acknowledges no circumcision save that of the heart 
(xi. 1-2), no sacrifice save that of “God’s thought,” of 
“righteousness and purity of thought and lips” (xx. 1-7), 
no peculiar people, for his sympathies are as broad as hu- 
manity (vi. 7-17; xiv. 14-29). He is a Christian, familiar 
with the leading events of Christ’s life—the miraculous birth 
(xix. 6-10), the baptism (xxiv. 1-3), crucifixion and descent 


1I desire to acknowledge to the editors my obligations for their kind 
revision of the proofs during my absence from the country, and in particular 

_ Professor Montgomery’s revision of my translations from the Syriac. 
2 The author’s general point of view has been characterized by a 
perhaps the best is that of Gunkel, ZNTW, xi. 1910, p. 320. 
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into Hades (xlii. 1-26 et al.), yet he absolutely ignores many 
of the most characteristic doctrines and practices of Chris- 
tianity. He makes no explicit allusion to the resurrection 
or ascension of Christ’s material body, or to baptism, or the 
eucharist. He knows of sin and evil as facts (xxxiii. 8; 
xxxviii. 12 ff. e¢ al.), but they seem to lie outside the range of 
his own present concern; even his conception of redemption 
seems unconnected with the crucifixion. Moreover, amidst 
the profusion of poetic and allegorical images in which he ex- 
presses his ideas, there are some which one can scarcely regard 
as merely poetic and allegorical and which fit but ill into the 
traditional system of Christian theology. The “ worlds” 
(xii. 4 et al.), the “garment of light” (xi. 10; xxi. 2), the 
“perfect virgin” (xxiii. 5), the “abysses” (xxiv. 3; xxxi. 1), 
— these, and perhaps others, are somewhat more than hints 
that the author’s view of the universe is not that of the 
orthodox Christian theologian. 

The theories proposed to account for this puzzling complex 
belong to three leading types. The representatives of the 
first type, led by Rendel Harris, the distinguished discoverer 
and first editor of the Odes, regard them as belonging to a 
period when the new life which was stirring men’s hearts 
had not as yet moulded their thoughts after its own image 
nor found words adequate to its expression, when Christian 
theology was as yet in the making and clear formulations 
had no existence, in brief, to the period, approximately, of 
the New Testament itself. 

A second group, led by Harnack, cannot believe that con- 
ceptions so disparate as are found in the Odes could ever 
have coexisted as the elements of the world-view of any 
single mind. They believe them, therefore, to be a com- 
posite product, the original Odes being the work of a Jew 
of unusually catholic sympathies, into whose text a Chris- 
tian hand has incorporated a few of the more essential ele- 
ments of Christianity. But Harnack also refers the Odes in 
their present form to a very early period — about the end of 
the first century of our era. 


A third group of students regard them as giving imperfect 
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expression to some peculiar system of Christian theology, 
accepted by some minor sect, probably of the second century, 
and endeavor to identify the sect in question with some one 
of those mentioned by the church historians. But upon this 
point no agreement has as yet been reached. Gunkel thinks 
them Gnostic, and Preuschen has announced? that he will 
endeavor to prove them a part of the Valentinian Psalm- 
book; Batiffol* regards them as representing a docetic ten- 
dency, perhaps a forerunner of the great Christian Gnostic 
movement of the second century and akin to that combated 
by Ignatius. But Conybeare® and Fries® would have them 
Montanist. 

In my opinion the weight of evidence is distinctly in favor 
of the third point of view. While the considerations urged 
by Gunkel and Batiffol are not all of equal force and it is 
not probable that all will stand the test of further criticism, 
the main thesis for which they contend seems to me estab- 
lished — that the Odes unmistakably reveal the influence of 
Gnostic speculation. Yet the evidence falls far short of prov- 
ing them Gnostic, for many of the leading characteristics of 
Gnosticism, as of Judaism and of Christianity, are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The system of zons, for example, 
upon the elaboration of which with every detail suggested 
by pagan mythology or a perfervid imagination the Gnostic 
thinkers so loved to dwell, is represented in the Odes by 
nothing but the “ worlds,” and of them so little is said that 
it is impossible to determine at first glance what the author 
meant by them. Again, the Gnostic was essentially an exclu- 
sive faith. It drew a sharp line of demarcation between the 
true Gnostic, or, as the Valentinians called him, the “pneu- 
matic” man, and the common herd, whether Christian or not. 
In the Odes the “elect” (viii. 21; xxiii. 1-3 et al.) might be 
regarded as representing the pneumatic man, but their rela- 
tion to the mass of men is conceived in a very different and 
more catholic spirit, for the poet looks forward to the time 
when all mankind will be numbered among the saved (iii. 12; 


8 ZNTW, xi. 1910, p. 328, n. 3. 4 Rev. Bibdl., NS, viii. part 2 (1911). 
5 ZNTW, xii. 1911, pp. 70-76. 6 Tb., p. 108. 
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vi. passim; vii. 22 ff.). The argument from silence is, it is 
true, dangerous; one does not turn to a hymnal for a system 
of theology. But one does expect a hymn writer, if he be 
not wholly devoid of the poetic gift, to employ those elements 
of his theological system which lend themselves most readily 
to poetic treatment, and such, in a preéminent degree, was 
the stupendous drama of the Valentinian theology. Nor 
could the true Gnostic, who believed himself divine and 
regarded all other men as akin either to animals or dead 
matter, speak of the time when “Nothing that breathes shall 
be without knowledge, nor shall anything be dumb.” 7 

As the author, then, of the Odes we must postulate a man 
who, while not in the technical sense a Gnostic, was thor- 
oughly familiar with Gnosticism and had borrowed from it 
much of his imagery and some of his doctrines. He must 
also have been a man who knew the life of the spirit by 
immediate personal experience, a man whose heart was full 
of love for God and his fellowman, a man of deep sympathies, 
of broad vision, of marked originality. And he was also a 
gifted poet. 

Such a man, so far as our information enables us to judge, 
was Bardaisan of Edessa.® 

I cannot better express my own impression of the relation 
between Bardaisan and the Gnostics than by translating a 
passage from Haase’s recent monograph.® 


No one who reflects that Bardaisan’s youth fell in a period in 
which Gnosticism was at its height, and that he lived in a land the 
peculiarity of whose culture made it the mother soil of Gnosticism, 
will deny that Bardaisan, receptive as he was to all sciences and 
sensitive to all intellectual influences, must, at least, have been 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Syrian Gnostics also. One 
should not forget that it was the most enlightened minds that found — 
something infectious in Gnosticism, the aim of which was essen- 
tially nothing other than a solution of the “ World-riddle ” with the 


7 vii. 27. See the text, p. 178, note 41. Knowledge probably means 
gnosis, 

8 Born a.v. 154; died 222. 

9 Felix Haase, ‘* Zur Bardesanischen Gnosis,’’ Texte und Untersuchungen, 
1910, p. 88. 
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aid of all that the heathen sciences and Christianity had achieved. 
It cannot indeed be determined at what period of his life Bardaisan 
had belonged to a Gnostic sect. But if we find in his doctrines 
passages that unquestionably have a Gnostic ring, we will not, in 
the age of Gnosticism, make the explanation unnecessarily diffi- 
cult, but will simply assume Gnostic influence. I therefore regard 
as natural and credible, at least so far as its second part is con- 
cerned, Eusebius’ assertion that Bardaisan was at first a disciple 
of Valentinian, then was converted to the true faith without alto- 
gether giving up his old heresy.“ Bardaisan’s keen intellect must 
have recognized the weak points in the Valentinian or [other] 
Gnostic system, and he therefore worked out a peculiar doctrine of 
his own, based upon his own philosophical, theological, and astro- 
nomical knowledge. It will remain a hopeless task to pick out, in 
this doctrine, the “Gnostic” elements; in so far, Nau and Hort are 
quite right in protesting against reckoning Bardaisan among the 
Gnostics in the usual sense. One will scarcely find a name that 
adequately and accurately expresses his teaching; it is enough 
to maintain that astronomy in particular, and Gnostic influence, 
laid the foundation of his peculiar doctrine. Bardaisan is, and 
remains, a heretic, and his formal classification with the Gnostics 
by ancient and modern historians does him no wrong. 


To Bardaisan’s intellectual ability all our authorities bear 
witness. Eusebius describes him as “a most able man and 
a skillful disputant in the Syriac language, who composed 
and committed to writing in his own tongue, dialogues 
against the followers of Marcion and certain other repre- 
sentatives of diverse doctrines, besides many other works, 
which his pupils — of whom he had many, for he was a 
doughty defender of his doctrine — translated from Syriac into 
Greek.” 1 Epiphanius describes him as “one of the finest 


10 Euseb., HE, iv. 30, ap. Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. Lit., i. 1, p. 185: #» 
& dpa otros rpdrepov kara Ovadevrrivoy cxodjs, katayvods 5¢ ravrys, wheioTd 
Te THs KaTd pvOorotas dwedéyias, wws abrds 
alpécews prov. 

ll Jd, ibid.: Bapdecdvyns ixavdrarés tis dvip re TH 
Xexrixdraros, pds rods kara Mapxlwva xal rivas érépous 
doyudrwv diadéyous cvernodpevos, TH wapéSwxe Te Kal pera 
wrelorwy érépwv abrod ovs of Foap 
abr@ Suvards re Abyy — Thy awd Tis peraBe- 
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of men,” “eloquent” both in Syriac and in Greek, “highly 
adorned with all the graces.” Jerome says that he was 
regarded as “distinguished” and that the Syrians extol the 
ardor of his intellect and his vigor in argument.8 And 
again, “such was Bardaisan, whose intellect even philoso- 
phers admire.” 

To Bardaisan’s gifts as a poet no trustworthy evidence 
survives. Ephraem Syrus does indeed frequently speak of 
the charm which the Bardaisanite hymns exercised upon the 
minds of the people and attributes them to Bardaisan. For 
example, he says : 


Love for you, brethren, constrains that you bear the repetition 
of their words,” of the impeding substances, the stars, the signs of 
the zodiac, that the body is of the evil [principle], and that it has 
no resurrection, — that the soul [consists] of seven [parts], and 
[all] the rest, that I may not expatiate upon those things which 
Bardaisan alleges among his doctrines. For he formed hymns and 
set them to tunes, and composed songs and introduced meters. He 
divided the words in measures and weights. And [so] he set 
before the simple folk bitter [mixed] with sweet — sick folk they, 


12 Haer. 56; ap. eund., p. 186: Apiords Tis dvfip ... Abyws... Ta 
mdvra peyadws Kexoo unuévos. 


18 De vir. inl. 33; ap. eund., p. 186: clarus habitus est . . . ardens eius a 
Syris praedicatur ingenium et in disputatione vehemens. 


14 Comm. in Osee, ii. 10; ap. eund., p. 187: talis Bardisanes, cuius etiam 
philosophi admirantur ingenium. 
15 Or. contr. Haer. 53, Vatican ed. ii. p. 553: 


1b Ephraem discusses this doctrine at length, Ad Hypatium, etc., in S. Eph. 
Syr. et aliorum Opera Selecta. Ed. Overbeck, Oxon. 1865, p. 63, 14 sqq. 


16 Te. (R. Duval, La littérature syriaque, Paris, 1900, p. 18), in rhythmic 
and accentual measures. 
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who chose not wholesome food.” He wished to make David his 
model; that he might be adorned with his beauty and praised for 
his likeness, he, too, composed 150 songs. His [i.e., David’s] 
truth he deserted, my brethren, and imitated his number [only]. 


But it must be borne in mind that Ephraem is writing 
about 150 years after Bardaisan’s death. There is 
reason to believe that in the interval Bardaisan’s doctrines 
had been modified by the influence of Manichzism and 
probably by other influences as well. It is also more than 
probable that the hymns in use among the Bardaisanites were 
not of his composition. Sozomen explicitly asserts that 
Harmonius, Bardaisan’s son, “ having had a Greek education, 
was the first to adapt his mother tongue to meters and 
musical rules,” and indeed, if I understand aright the fol- 
lowing sentence, he expressly implies that Bardaisan’s poems 


were set to the lyre by Harmonius and not by Bardaisan 
himself.® 


These varying accounts are easily reconciled. It is prob- 
able that in the Syriac, as in other Christian churches, the 
canonical Psalms had been used in public worship from the 


17 Duval (loc. cit.), ‘‘ Les malades n’eurent point le choix d’un reméde 
salutaire.’’ 

18 Sozom., HE, iii. 16, ap. Harnack, op. cit., p. 187: Ovdx dyvod 5é, ws cal 
TOUTOY Tdv Tpbrov Ocponvois éyévovro, Bapdnodvns Te, 
8s rhe wap abrod alpyow cuverrioaro, ‘Apydvos 6 Bapdyodvou 
mais, Sv dace wap axOévra mpGrov pérpus Kal vopos 
povotkots Thy dwvhy brayayety Kal xopots mapadotva, xabdmwep xal viv 
modddxis of ob Tots ‘Apuovlov cvyypduuaciv, Tois pédeoe 
Xpwpevnr. wel yap ob wavrdwacw éxrds Rv THs warpyas aipécews, kal Gv wept 
re kal POopas cdparos kal radvyyevectas oi ap 
podvres old ye & cuveypdwaro cuvbels, ravraci Tas 

‘¢Since he [Harmonius] was not entirely outside the limits of his father’s 
sect and the views entertained by the Greek philosophers regarding the soul, 
the birth and dissolution of the body and transmigration, seeing that he set 
to the lyre what he [Bardaisan] had composed, he commingled these views 
with his own compositions,’’ i.e. with the view expressed in his own com- 
positions. The circumstantial character of this account gives it claim to 
credence, — Theodoret (HF, ap. Harn., op. cit., p. 187) also states that Har- 
monius, as well as Bardaisan, wrote much in Syriac, but does not distinguish 
his work from that of his father. 
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earliest times. Whether other psalms and hymns were used 
along with those “of David” in the other churches is a ques- 
tion into which I need not enter; it is at any rate certain 
that their introduction into the church at Edessa was ascribed 
by Ephraem to Bardaisan, and there is every reason to 
accept his evidence. It is probable on the face of it that 
Bardaisan, in his earliest efforts to produce hymns acceptable 
to his congregation, would endeavor closely to imitate the 
Psalms with which they were already familiar. Just such 
imitations the “Odes of Solomon” unquestionably are. It 
may be that Bardaisan was also the first to write hymns 
in meter similar to those Syriac hymns with which we are 
familiar, but, in view of Sozomen’s evidence, it is more prob- 
able that the Bardaisanite hymns in meter known to Ephraem 
were the work of Harmonius and other writers. Ephraem, 
who was engaged in a fierce warfare with the Bardaisanite 
heretics, probably had not the ability and certainly had no 
desire to distinguish in the mass of heretical psalms and 
hymns the compositions of Bardaisan from those of his suc- 
cessors, and so ascribes them all indiscriminately to him. 
There are also several allusions in the Odes, which, while 
wholly insufficient of themselves to prove authorship, har- 
monize singularly well with the little we know of Bardaisan’s 
life and activity. Bardaisan had been converted from Gnos- 
ticism to Christianity. The poet says “the way of error I 
have left ” (xv. 6), “I was delivered from vanity ” (xvii. 2); 
the whole of Ode xxxviii. celebrates his deliverance from a 
form of error portrayed by a “bridegroom who corrupts 
and is corrupted,” and a “bride who is corrupted,” and is 
“adorned,” who “lead astray and corrupt the whole world, 
and invite many to the banquet, and give them to 
drink of the wine of their intoxication so that they may 
vomit up their wisdom and knowledge,” and so on. This 
reads like a condensed abstract of the account given by Epi- 
phanius of his own experiences when young among the 
“ Gnostics” of Egypt (Her. xxvi. 4), and there is no doubt 
that such practices were widespread among many Gnostic 
sects. There is no reason to charge the Valentinians with 
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them, but it is quite possible that the poet, like Epiphanius, 
had as a youth just escaped the temptations of some such 
sect. 

We are told that Bardaisan came very near suffering 
martyrdom. “He withstood Apollonius, Antoninus’ friend, 
when exhorted by him to deny that he called himself a Chris- 
tian, and was almost appointed to the order of confessors, and 
replied in clever speeches, manfully defending [the true] re- 
ligion, and declaring that he had no fear of death, for it must 
necessarily ensue even if he did not disobey the Emperor.” ” 
There are several Odes which intimate that the speaker has 
suffered persecution, e.g. V., XXV., XXViii., XXix., xxxv., but it 
is not always possible to distinguish between what he says in 
his own person and what he says in the person of Christ. 
Other Odes, e.g. viii. 7; ix. 6, suggest that the persons for 
whom he writes are not unacquainted with persecution, which 
would be appropriate to the age of the Antonines, but the 
suggestions are too vague to be of value. The same must be 
said of the allusion in xx. 1, “I ama priest of the Lord,” etc. 
It would fit in very well with the recorded statement that 
Bardaisan had been ordained deacon,” but the context in Ode 
xx. rather suggests spiritual than ecclesiastical priesthood. 
Of more weight is the general impression conveyed by the Odes 
as to the author’s relation to his readers. His “work is the 
Psalm of the Lord” (xvi. 2), and his addresses to his readers 
intimate that he anticipates something more than a hearing. 
One can readily imagine that Odes so beautiful as these, and 
bearing such clear evidence of deep and sincere religious feel- 
ing, might have served to draw a band of devoted followers 
about their gifted author. 

Bardaisan believed himself to be orthodox, and wrote 
against the heretics, Marcion and others. The much dis- 
cussed opening verses of the 4th Ode—‘“No man, O my 

19 Epiphan., Her. 56, ap. Harnack, op. cit., p. 186: "AwodAwviy 52 rH Tod 
*Avrwvlvou éralpy dvrppe mapatvotpevos 7d Xpicriavdv éavrdv héyer. 
6 5¢ oxeddv év rdter Guodoylas xaréorn, Te cuverods dmwexplvaro, brép eice- 
Belas dvipelws Odvarov ph Sediévac dv dvd-ynn EcecOat, 


Te TH Bacirel wh dvrelror, 
2 Nau, Le livre des lois des pays, p. 10. 
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God, changeth thy holy place, and it is not possible that he 
should change it and put it in another place, because he hath 
no power over it, for thy sanctuary thou hast designed before 
thou didst make other places” —in which Conybeare sees 
Montanism, are much more easily explained as an attack upon 
the Montanist claim that the holy place, the true Jerusalem 
which came down from heaven, was to be found at Pepuza 
in Phrygia.#4 

It appears then that the little we know of Bardaisan’s life 
and activities, and in particular of his relation to the devel- 
opment of Syriac hymnology, distinctly favors the hypothesis 
that he might have written the Odes of Solomon. But two 
objections present themselves, the language of the Odes and 
their title. 

Bardaisan is supposed to have written in Syriac, and the 
Odes are supposed to be translations from a Greek original. 
But neither of these suppositions is as yet beyond question. 
Bardaisan was certainly able to write Greek ; Epiphanius, 
indeed, as I have shown, describes him as “eloquent both in 
Syriac and Greek.” It is, moreover, possible that in the last 
quarter of the second century Greek was a privileged tongue 
in the church of Edessa, much as it was in the Roman 
church a little earlier. If Hermas could make his revelation 
in Greek to the Latin-speaking Roman Christians, surely 
Bardaisan might have used Greek in Syria, which had been 
in large measure bilingual for centuries. On the other 
hand, it is not yet proved that the Odes were first written in 
Greek. The occurrence of Greek words in the Coptic ver- 
sion proves, of course, no more than that the author of the 
Pistis Sophia was working from a Greek text—not that the 
text was the original. The words and phrases of the Syriac 
text upon which Schulthess, Gunkel, and others base their 
opinion are indeed suggestive, and raise a presumption in 
favor of the theory that the original was Greek, but they 
are not sufficient to put the question beyond doubt.” 

The fact that these Odes, even about the middle of the 


21 Epiphan., Her. ii. 48,14; 49.1. (Dind., ii, 442, 16; 444, 21.) 
22 T am inclined to believe that the original was Greek, 
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second century, probably not fifty years after Bardaisan’s 
death, already bore the name of Solomon, were regarded as 
canonical and used as such by the author of Pistis Sophia, 
has been very generally accepted as proof that they must 
have originated at least a hundred years earlier. The argu- 
ment, of course, presupposes good faith on the part of the 
author of Pistis Sophia—he was deceived by the fact that 
the poems had been long current, he found them in his copy 
of the Bible, and so on. I can see no force in such consid- 
erations. The Gnostic group from which the Pistis Sophia 
emanated, and, indeed, many eariy sects, forged works in 
support of their peculiar tenets with the utmost freedom. 
Moreover, the fact that such works met with easy acceptance 
proves that the members of these sects were as uncritical as 
their leaders were unscrupulous. The men who forged 
books wholesale certainly would not have hesitated, if a 
stray copy of the Odes fell into their hands and seemed to 
them capable of being used to support their doctrine, to 
attach to it the name of Solomon, and there would have been 
little likelihood that the fraud ever would be detected. 

I shall find it necessary to give a fairly complete outline 
of the “ Book of the Laws of the Countries,” in order to pre- 
pare the way for the interpretation of the Odes. This book 
contains the only fairly trustworthy evidence as to the views 
of Bardaisan himself. It was first published by Cureton in 
1847, and again, with an English translation, in his “ Spicile- 
gium Syriacum,” in 1855. The book professes to be a record 


23 Besides Cureton’s second edition, I have used that of Nau, Le livre 
des lois des pays, Paris, 1899, and Merx’s translation (in Bardesanes von 
Edessa, Halle, 1863). Haase (op. cit., pp. 44 sqq.), after a minute com- 
parison of the ‘‘ Book of the Laws’’ with the quotations in Eusebius and 
the Recognitions, concludes that Bardaisan wrote in Greek a dialogue 
‘‘ Against Destiny,’’ which was translated by his pupils into Syriac. From 
this Syriac version the existing ‘‘ Book of the Laws”? is derived. The Syriac 
was then again translated into Greek ; from the latter version Eusebius’ 
quotations and those of the Recognitions are derived. Bardaisan’s original 
work did not contain the doctrine of planetary influence ascribed to him by 
the ‘‘ Book of the Laws.’’ Lack of space prevents me from entering into my 
reasons for dissenting from this latter conclusion. [N.B. the discussion for 
and against a Greek original by Schulthess and Néldeke, in ZDMG, 1910, 
pp. 91, 555. Ed.] 
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made apparently by a certain Philip, of a dialogue held be- 
tween Bardaisan and his disciple Avida, upon the problems 
of Destiny and Free-will. It puts into Bardaisan’s mouth a 
theory of marked originality. He accepts the fundamental 
principles of astrology, but dissents from that form of the 
doctrine of Destiny or Fate which was so generally associated 
with it. Man is ruled by three independent principles: Free- 
will, Nature, and Destiny. Free-will he shares with God and 
with the angels. “Nature” is the organic principle which 
governs the development and nutrition of his body. “ Des- 
tiny ” is the influence exerted upon the entire material world, 
upon man’s body as a part of that world, and also upon his 
soul, by the constellations and planets. These three prin- 
ciples, being independent, may and frequently do clash, 
whence arise in the world discord and confusion, sickness 
and sin. But in time, the “ great and holy will of God” will 
put an end to the discord, and introduce a reign of peace 
and love. 

Even granting that the Book of the Laws fairly represents 
Bardaisan’s views, and that he was the author of the Odes, 
it is obviously unreasonable to anticipate any considerable 
degree of coincidence between them. Their themes are as 
unlike as possible. The Book of the Laws is a discussion, 
in a severely scientific and objective spirit, of the ultimate 
laws that govern the universe; the Odes are devotional 
poems of a most intimately personal character. It is only 
by accident that the two works occasionally touch upon the 
same topics. Furthermore, the Book of the Laws does not 
even profess to be from the hand of Bardaisan himself. It 
is at best based upon one of his works, and it is quite possi- 
ble, as Haase thinks, that the connection is not immediate. 


% The theory is obviously eclectic, and confirms the statements of the 
church historians as to Bardaisan’s acquaintance with Greek. The conception 
of Nature” (L145) is unmistakably the Aristotelian The concep- 
tion had become a commonplace of Greek philosophy long before Bardaisan’s 
day, but the word which Bardaisan uses (= ¢vo1s) possibly points to acquaint- 


ance with Peripatetic sources, as Stoic writers were more disposed to use 
Stoic terms (Abyos, 


q 
q 
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The number of coincidences that do occur, in phraseology 
and sequence of ideas, is suggestive, but in default of any 
evidence to show whether these traits were personal pecul- 
iarities of Bardaisan’s, or were common in Syriac literature 
of his age, their value as evidence is not great. 

The real significance of the Book of the Laws is this: 
In the first place, it gives a fairly definite impression of 
certain traits of Bardaisan’s character, and these traits are 
in striking accord with the character revealed in the Odes. 
Indeéd, it was this that first led me to think of Bardaisan as 
_ their possible author. In the second place, the theories of 
the Book of the Laws, supplemented by information afforded 
by Ephraem and other. writers, offer a very satisfactory 
interpretation of several difficult Odes. 

I have already referred to the singularity of the poet’s 
attitude towards sin and evil. While he is of course aware 
of its existence, he seems to have no present personal con- 
cern with it. Nearly all the Odes are full of joy and thank- 
fulness ; his whole nature seems to turn as naturally towards 
love, goodness, God, as the needle to the pole. Bardaisan 
regards man as imbued with a natural inclination towards 
good ; good properly belongs to him, and in doing good — 
which he conceives is, primarily, to “love, bless, to speak the 
truth, and to pray for that which is good for every one 
whom he knows ”—man finds joy. Bardaisan’s conception 
is very different, indeed, from the notion so prevalent in all 
Christian ages, that man is naturally inclined to sin; nor 
could it, I think, have been based in the first instance upon 
observation of what men actually do. It is, rather, an ex- 
pression of Bardaisan’s own character, and the affinity to 
that of the poet is manifest. This similarity of character 
does not, of course, prove that the writers are identical, but 
it is one of the minor threads in the web of evidence which 
I am endeavoring to weave. 

It is impossible, in a brief article, to quote from the Odes 
at such length as to give an adequate impression of the 
author’s personality —that can be gained only by thorough 
familiarity with the Odes themselves. I give here, however, 
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those passages™ from the Book of the Laws which are rele- 
vant to my present purpose, and have added in footnotes 
the more striking parallels from the Odes. 

Cureton, p. 2,1. 7. Avida said: “I am desirous of learn- 
ing, but I began first to question these, my brethren, because 
I was ashamed of asking thee.” 

Bardaisan said : 


Thou speakest becomingly.* Nevertheless, know that he who 
putteth his inquiries properly, and is willing to be convinced, and 
draweth near to the way of truth” without opposition,* needeth 
not to be ashamed, because he will certainly give pleasure to him 
to whom the inquiry is directed, by those things which I have 
mentioned. If, therefore, my son, thou hast anything in thy 
mind respecting this about which thou wast inquiring, tell it to 
us all; and if it please us also, we shall agree” with thee; and if 
it please us not, necessity will compel us to show thee why it does 
not please us... . 


Avida’s brethren say: “Believe firmly, and thou wilt be 
able to know everything;” to which Avida nai “ But 
I am not able to believe unless I be convinced.” 

Bardaisan said : 


Not Avida alone is unwilling to believe, but also many, because 
they have in them no faith, nor are they even able to be con- 
vinced, but are always pulling down and building up, and are 
(p. 3) found destitute of all knowledge of the truth. Neverthe- 
less, because Avida is not willing to believe, lo! I will speak to 
you who do believe concerning this which he inquires, and he 
will hear something to his advantage.” 


2% The translation is that of Cureton, freely modified by suggestions de- 
rived both from the Syriac and from Nau. These modifications are not 
always indicated. 

% ‘‘cleverly,’? C; ‘‘d’aprés les apparences,”’ N. 

27 «¢ Way of truth,” and again, p. 10, 9 (C), ‘‘ fell from the way of truth.” 
Cf. Ode xi. 6: ‘‘I ran in the way of his peace, even the way of truth.” 
xxxiii. 8: ‘‘I will make you wise in the ways of truth.’” xv. 6: ‘‘The way 
of error I have left.’? The simile of a way or path occurs about 17 times in 
the Odes. 

28 lu “ obstinacy,’? C; querelle,”’ N. 

‘ participate,’ C ; serons d’accord,”’ N. 

90 “something more,” C. 
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And he began to say to us: There are many men who have 
not faith, and have not received knowledge from the wisdom of 
the truth. And on this account they are not competent to dis- 
cuss and to draw conclusions." For they have not the foundation 
of faith to build upon, and they have no confidence upon which 
they may hope.” ... 

(1. 18) But as to what Avida was saying —“ Why did not God 
create us so that we should not sin and be guilty ?” — if man had 
been created so, he would not have belonged to himself, but would 
have been the instrument of him that moved him. . . . And how, 
then, would man differ from a harp® which another plays or the 
cart which another guides? .. . 

But God in his kindness did not will that he should create 
man so. But he exalted him by Free-will above many things, 
and made him equal with the angels. For observe the sun, and 
the moon, and the sphere, and the rest of these things which are 
greater than we in some things, that there is not given to them 
Free-will of themselves, but they are all bound by the command * 
that they should do only that which was commanded them and 
nothing else. For the sun (p. 4) never says,® “I will not rise at 
any time,” nor the moon, “I will not change and not wane nor 


“‘to speak and to instruct,”’ C ; “de discourir et 
de conclure,”’ N. 

82 The conception that faith or belief is the first step in the Christian life 
occurs frequently in the Odes, but it is nowhere so directly connected with 
knowledge as here. The closest parallel is perhaps viii. 12-13: ‘* Keep my 
faith, ye that are kept by it, and know my knowledge, ye that know me in 
the truth.’? Compare, also, xvi.5: ‘‘I am strong in His praise, and I have faith 
in Him’; xxviii. 4: ‘‘ I had faith, therefore found I rest, for faithful is He in 
whom [had faith’’; xxxiv. 6: ‘ Believe and live and be saved.’’ Also, xxix. 
6; xxxix. 6, 11; xlii. 12. 

38 The comparison of man toa harp upon which another plays, occurs 
vi. 1: ‘* As the hand moves over the harp and the strings speak, so speaks 
in my members the Spirit of the Lord, and I speak by His love.» Compare, 
also, xiv. 8; xxvi. 3. 

cl] SoN; ‘fixed by ordinance,” C. 

85 In the Odes, also, the fact that the heavenly bodies never rest is adduced 
as an illustration of subjection to the command of God, xvi. 14: ‘And 
created things run in their courses and do their works’? ; (15) ‘‘ They know 
not how to stand and be idle, and His hosts are subject to His word.”” With 
the next sentence, ‘“‘ They are instruments of the wisdom of God which errs 
not,’? compare the following lines : (16) ‘* The treasury of the light is the sun, 
and the treasury of the darkness is the night’’; (17) “So he made the sun 


for the day that it may be bright, but night brings darkness over the face of 
the land.” 


3 
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increase,” nor does any one of the stars say, “I will not rise and 
I will not set,” [— and so of the sea, the hills, the winds, the earth, ] 
but all these things serve and are subject to one command, for they 
are the instruments of the wisdom of God which errs not... . 
(1. 17) On this account there has been given to him these things 
in kindness,* that they might minister to him for a season. .. . 

(1. 27) On this account let it be manifest to you that the good- 
ness *® of God has been great toward man, and that there has been 
given to him Free-will more than to all those elements of which 
we have been speaking; that by this same Free-will he may 
justify himself, and govern himself in a god-like manner, and 
associate with the angels, who also are possessed of Free-will for 
themselves. 


Here follows an account of the fall of the angels through 
their sin with the daughters of men. 


(p. 5, 1. 3) For everything that exists stands in need of the 
Lord of All;* and there is no end to his bounty.® 


Avida objects : 


(1.19) The commandments which have been given to men are 
hard and they are not able to perform them. 


Bardaisan said : 


This is the answer of such a one as doth not desire to do 
that which is good; and more especially of him who has 
obeyed and submitted to his enemy. For men are not com- 
manded to doanything but what they are able to do. For there 
are two commandments set before us such as are suitable and just 


86 Several passages refer to the goodness kindness 
and mercies (LSau3) of God as manifested especially in creating man, and 
endowing him with powers fitted to raise him above his present status and 
make him more like God. With the above, p. 3, 29 sqq.; and p. 4, 17; 
80, compare Ode xxix. 2: “ According to His praise He made me, and ac- 
cording to His goodness He gave unto me’’; (3) ‘* According to His mercies 
He exalted me, and according to His excellent beauty He set me on high”; 
xvii. 7: ‘* He glorified me by His kindness, and raised my mind to the height 
of His truth’’; xiv. 9: ‘* According to the multitude of Thy mercies, so 
shalt Thou give to me.’’ See, also, note 40. For bounty (}i.cmate) see 
note 38. 

37 Compare iv. 9: “not that Thou wast in need of us, but that we were 
in need of Thee.”” But the word used is pote, not oly. 

88 «+ Bounty,” |anass. xi.9: “I was enriched by his bounty”; 
xxv.7: ‘‘I grew great by his bounty.”? Compare note 40. 
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for Free-will: one that we separate ourselves from everything that 
is evil and which we should dislike to be done‘to ourselves; and 
the other that we should do that which is good and which we love, 
and desire that it should be done to us likewise. What man, 
therefore, is there who is unable to avoid stealing, or to avoid 
lying or committing adultery and fornication, or that heshould 
be guilty of hatred and falsehood? For lo! all these things are 
subject to the mind of man, and they lie not in the power of 
the body, but in the will of the soul. For even if a man be poor 
and sick and old, or impotent in his limbs, he is able to avoid 
doing all these things; and as he is able (p. 6) to avoid doing all 
these things, so is he able to love, and to bless, and to speak the 
truth, and to pray for that which is good for every one whom he 
knows: and if he be in health and have the use of his hands, he 
is able too to give something of that which he has; also to sup- 
port by the strength of body him who is sick and broken down, 
and this too he is able todo. Who, therefore, it is that is not able 
to do what those devoid of faith ® murmur about I know not. 
For I think it is in these commandments more than in anything 
else man has power. For they are easy, and there is nothing that 
is able to hinder them. For we are not commanded to carry 
heavy burdens of stones [and so of other tasks]. . . . 

(1. 18) But there have been given to us according to the kind- 


ness of God commandments without grudging” such as every man 


89 « Devoid of faith.” |Zadsaunso = Ode xviii. 4: “Lord, 
do not Thou, because of them that are deficient, qspetior qu] Vp 
take Thy Word from me.” Possibly ‘in faith’’ has been lost from the text ; 
but the same phrase recurs, xxiv. 7, lon ;st«) Ss, in close connection 
with |Dsaou <0 any, Cpt, and the interpretation of xviii. 4 must be 
considered in connection with that of xxiv. 7 (see p. 197). 

«Without grudging,” [same Satte fj). It occurs eight times in the 
Odes, and properly means ‘‘ without reluctance”; e.g. xxiii. 4: “ Walk 
ye in the knowledge of the Most High without grudging.’’ But it is usu- 
ally found with verbs of giving, and is then equivalent to dg¢@évws. With the 
above passage compare xv. 6: ‘‘The way of error have I left, and have 
walked towards Him. And have received salvation from Him without grudg- 
ing. And according to His bounty He hath given to me, And according to 
His excellent beauty He hath made me.’’ — ‘‘ Commandments,” }i,See, and 
‘‘salvation,”’ Lrojaq, are easily confused. Moreover, it would be somewhat 
more appropriate to receive commandments immediately after leaving the 
way of error, rather than salvation. Should the evidence ever warrant a 
definite ascription of the Odes to Bardaisan, I should be tempted to emend 
the text of the Ode. 
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who possesses a soul within him“ can do rejoicing; for there is 
no man who rejoiceth not when he doth that which is good ;“ nor 
is there any one who doth not delight within himself when he 
refraineth from wicked things, with the exception of those who 
were not made for this grace, and who are called tares. For would 
not that Judge be unjust who should blame a man for such a 
thing as he is not able to do? 


Avida said to him : 

Respecting these deeds, O Bardaisan, do you say that they are 
easy to perform ? 

Bardaisan said : 


To him who desires, I have said nd do say that they are easy; 
for this is the good conduct of a free mind, and of that soul which 
has not rebelled against its governors. For there are many things 
which impede the action of the body, and more especially old age, 
and sickness, and poverty- 


Avida said : 


Perhaps a man may be able to avoid wicked things, but to do 
good things who among men is able ? 


41 «¢ Every man that possesses a soul within him,”’ i.e., every living man. 
o> dul SVs. The wording suggests a plausible emendation 
for vii. 27, which as it stands is unintelligible. The text reads: 
Po Lasts flo. The words m= dU] have been lost 
after Laa3, and the second io is a corrupt dittograph for fi». 

#2 This joy in the good is the most characteristic trait both in Bardaisan 
and in the author of the Odes. But whereas Bardaisan finds it in human 
nature as such, and conceives ‘“ the good ’’ as good deeds, the poet finds it in 
the redeemed and purified soul, and conceives ‘“‘the good’’ as God Himself; 
not, however, to the exclusion of Bardaisan’s conception, for the poet gives 
no description of human nature as such. There is one passage in Harris’s 
translation which seems to express the doctrine of Bardaisan, vii. 1: ‘As 
the impulse of anger against evil, so is the impulse of joy over what is lovely, 
And brings in of its fruits without restraint ; My joy is the Lord, and my 
impulse is towards Him.”’ But the word here translated ‘‘ what is lovely,” 
Lseou5, is literally, “the beloved,” and a comparison with iii. 5, ‘‘I love the 
Beloved and my soul loves Him,” makes it reasonably certain that the pas- 
sage has no such general application. Bardaisan, again, nowhere definitely 
states his theory of redemption; hence a direct comparison of the two 
authors on this vital point is impossible, and the attempt to reconstruct the 
theories of each from the scattered hints in our possession would lead me 
far beyond the limits assigned me. 
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Bardaisan said : 
It is more easy to do good than to abstain from (p. 7) evil. 
For the good is the man’s own, and on this account he rejoices 
whenever he does good ; but the evil is the operation of the enemy 


and on this account when a man is troubled and not sound in his 
nature he does wicked things. 


After developing in some detail the distinction between the 
true enjoyment which attends good deeds, and the false en- 
joyment which attends evil, Bardaisan proceeds : 


(1. 24) We ought plainly to understand that the unrestrained 
ardor of love is called lust, which, although there may be in it 
rest (i.e. contentment, satisfaction) for a moment, nevertheless is 
far removed from the love which is true, whose rest is forever, in- 
corruptible and indissoluble.* 

(p. 11, 1. 4) I likewise, O Philip, know well that there are men 
who are called Chaldeans and others who love the knowledge of 
this art [7.e. astrology], as I also once loved it. [Some believe in 
Destiny, some in Luck, some in Free-will.] (1. 21) But, as for 
myself, in my humble opinion, it seems to me that these three 
views are partly true and partly false. They are true in that 
men speak from the appearance of what they see, and they see as 
things seem to them; they are false, in that the wisdom of God 
is richer than they,“ which has established the worlds,® and 
created man, and has ordained the governors,“ and has given to 
all things the power which is suitable for each one of them. 

(p. 12, 1. 35) But let us speak now and show with respect to 


widuaSo flo. Compare xxv. 12: ‘I was justified by His kindness, and His 
rest is forever and ever”; iii. 5-6: ‘‘I love the Beloved, my soul loves Him ; 
Where His rest is, there also am 1°’; xi. 10: ‘From above He hath given 
me rest that is incorruptible,”> Nas The conception ‘‘rest”’ 
or ‘“‘peace’? occurs about seventeen times in the Odes. 

For this conception of knowledge or wisdom as riches, compare ix. 4: 
‘Be enriched in God the Father, and receive the thought of the Most High ’’; 
xi. 9: ‘I was enriched by His bounty.” 

45 Compare xvi. 20: ‘‘The worlds were made by His Word, and by the 
thought of His heart’; 12: ‘“‘ He spread out the heavens and fixed the stars, 
He fixed the creation and established it.” 

Las, heads, governors, rulers, each of which, 
when applied to a planet, signifies a definite astrological function, like the 
Greek érixparhrwp, etc. I cannot determine their 
precise meanings. 
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Destiny, that it has not power over everything ; for this very thing 
itself (p. 13) which is called Destiny is a disposition (or arrange- 
ment) of the motion” which is given to the governors and the 
elements “ by God, and according to this motion and disposition, 
intelligences are changed in their descent to the soul, and souls are 
changed in their descent to the bodies, and this change is called 
the Destiny and the Horoscope® of this complex which is being 
sifted and purified for the advantage of that which has been 
receiving aid and will receive it ® until the consummation of all. 


The next section shows how organisms are normally ruled 
by their respective natures. 

(p. 14, 1. 10) And know ye well that, whenever nature is dis- 
turbed from its right course, its disturbance is due to Destiny, 
because those heads and governors upon whom depends the change 
that is called Horoscope, are opposed one tothe other. And those 
on the right are called “those which assist nature” and add to 


4 Disposition of the motion, |du9,%09 Lmoy, is equivalent to and is, ‘per- 
haps, a translation of cx nuariopds Tis ovpavlas as used by Ptol.-Procl. 
Tetrab. iii. 1. It signifies the total complex of relations constituted by the 
position of the heavenly bodies at any given moment. 

48 «« Elements,” = crocxeia, but here probably means the signs 
of the Zodiac. See Otho Brunfels, De diffinitionibus et terminis astrolo- 
gie (in Jul. Firm. Mat. Astron. libb. viii. ed. N. Pruckner, Basel, 1551), 
“‘otpdua oroxeia, coelestia signa.”’ 

49“ Destiny,”’ ‘ Horoscope,” Dus, 
Strictly speaking, the horoscope was the sign of the Zodiac rising at the mo- 
ment of birth (see the admirably clear summary of the leading doctrines of 
astrology given by Sextus Emp., Adv. Astrol. (v) 12 sqq.), but it is here 
used of the total effect exerted by the stars upon the infant at birth. —‘‘ The 
complex,”’ probably ctcracis. 

50 ps2] 

51 ‘¢ Those on the right,’ etc. Precisely what Bardaisan means by ‘‘ those 
on the right,’’ ‘‘ those on the left,”” I cannot explain. ‘Right’ and “left”? 
do not seem to bear any definite technical meaning in astrology. Boll has 
shown (Sphera, p. 383, n.1; Corr. & Add., pp. 563-564) that ‘‘ right *? some- 
times means “ north,’’ sometimes ‘‘ south,’’ sometimes ‘‘ east,’’ and sometimes 
perhaps ‘‘west.’? None of these seems to fit the present passage, for clearly 
“those on the right’ are planets or constellations which are always benefi- 
cent. In astrology as known to us, Jupiter and Venus are beneficent, Mars 
and Saturn maleficent, and Mercury neutral. The position of a planet 
makes its proper influence stronger or weaker— e.g. any planet is more 
powerful when in its own “‘house,”’ or when rising in the eastern sky than 
when situated elsewhere in the Zodiac, or when setting—but it cannot 
change its proper character. 
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its excellence whenever their motion helps them ” and they stand 
in high places of the sphere in their own degrees. Those on the 
left are called “bad,” and whenever they occupy the high places 
they are opposed to nature and not only injure men, but also, ete. 

(p. 32, 1. 4) What, then, shall we say respecting the new race 
of ourselves who are Christians, whom in every country and in 
every region the Messiah established at his coming; for lo! 
wherever we be, all of us are called by the one name of the 
Messiah — Christians; and upon one day, which is the first, we 
assemble ourselves together, and on the appointed days we abstain 
from food. . . . 

(p. 33, 1.10) But wherever they be and in whatever place that 
they are, the laws of the countries do not separate them from the 
laws of their Messiah; neither does the Destiny of the Governors 
compel them to make use of things impure to them; but sickness 
and health, and riches and poverty —this which does not apper- 
tain to their Free-will, befalls them wherever they are. As the 
Free-will of men is not governed by the necessity of the Seven, 
and whenever it is governed it is able to resist its Governors, so 
also is this visible man not able readily to deliver himself from 
the commands of his Governors, for he is a slave and a subject. 
For if we were able to do everything we should be everything,® 
and if we had no power to do anything, we should be the instru- 
ments of others. But whenever God wills, anything can be, with- 
out opposition. For there is nothing that can hinder that great 
(p. 34) and holy will.* For even those that think they withstand 
it, withstand — not by their strength — but by their wickedness 
and error. This may last for a short time, because He is kind 
and permits all natures to remain as they are and govern them- 
selves by their own will, though bound none the less by the works 
that have been made and by the institutions which have been 
established for their help.* For this orderliness and government 


52<¢ Helps them,”’ etc., i.e. when their inherent beneficent influences are 
reénforced by their positions in the Zodiac and relations to other planets and 
constellations. ‘‘ High places,’’ either vwuara, a certain position in the 
Zodiac fixed for each planet (Ptol.-Procl. i. 22), or wecovpayjuara, position on 
or near the meridian. ‘‘ Their own degrees,’’ each planet has two “ houses”? 
or signs properly belonging to it, and in its ‘‘houses”’ it has a certain posi- 
tion. This is the position in which its influence is strongest. 

58 Cf, xxvi. 11-12: ‘‘ Who is able to interpret the wonders of the Lord ? 
For he who could interpret would be resolved into (Jemjo fsd.03) that 
which is interpreted.” 

54 Cf. xviii. 10: ‘‘Thy will is perfection.’’ 

55 The ‘“* works”? are probably the material universe, especially the stars ; 
the “‘ institutions,’’ probably, in particular, their natures. 
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which has been given, and mingling of one with another, softens 
down the violence of the natures, that they should not be alto- 
gether injurious or altogether injured, as they were injuring and 
injured from before the creation of the world. And a time will 
come when this injuriousness also which remains in them shall 
be brought to an end by the restraints® found in another mingling. 
And at the establishment of that new world, all evil motions will 
cease, and all rebellions will be brought to an end, and the foolish 
will be persuaded, and deficiencies will be filled up, and there will 
be peace and safety, by the bounty of Him who is the Lord of all 
natures. 


The doctrine of the soul’s descent from heaven here 
sketched by Bardaisan was, in one form or another, widely 
prevalent in antiquity. Its origin, however, is not known 
and the diverse forms under which it appeared have been but 
imperfectly investigated. It was probably always associated 
with the complementary idea that the soul which has thus 
fallen from her divine estate should seek again to regain it. 
It is probable, also, that, in all its forms, the soul was sup- 
posed to encounter, both in its ascent and its descent, influ- 
ences severally appropriate to the several tracts of space 
through which it passed, although it is not possible to prove, 
in all cases, the existence of this element. These influences, 
again, might be conceived as personal or impersonal, good, 
bad, or both. 

The doctrine was probably of Oriental origin and was 
introduced into the Greek world by the Orphics about the 
seventh century B.c.; it was adopted by the Pythagoreans, 
and later by Plato, who probably learned it from the Pythag- 
oreans. But there is good reason for believing that the 
form in which it appears in Plato’s works has been directly 
influenced by Oriental ideas, for it already contains the essen- 
tial elements of the astrological form of the doctrine, although 
astrology as a science was as yet unknown to the Greek 
world at large. Proclus’ interpretations of the myths of the 


lit. “training,” “education,” résultat,”’ N. The world is a 
system whose equilibrium is maintained by a balance between opposed but 


equal tendencies. Its present evils can be corrected by a new combination 
of its elements. 
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Republic and Timeus are therefore correct, in so far as the 
general outlines are concerned, although, of course, arbitrary 
and fanciful in detail. 

 Proclus’ own theory is very similar to that of Bardaisan, 
and I cannot supply a better commentary on Bardaisan’s 
statements than by translating one or two short passages 
from Proclus’ intolerably prolix commentary upon the 
Republic. 


. . . the eternally subsisting and inflexible dominion of Neces- 
sity to which the soul, when she has proceeded as far as the lowest 
of the orbits (i.e. that of the moon) becomes subject, and as she pro- 
ceeds thereto she is immersed in all influences [emitted] from the 
celestial [bodies], in such manner that she is not only a part of the 
[lower] world, but is one of its lowest parts, and instead of belong- 
ing to those things which rule the Universe, she becomes one of the 
things ruled, just as though a philosopher were to embark in a 
ship and become a rower, for he would have to take from the 
sailors such and such orders and obey the pilot and be exposed 
to gales of wind, [in brief], he would, in a sense, differ in no way 
from the things which are moved by other things [only]. So 
also the soul, upon falling wholly into birth, is exposed to material 
spirits, is subject to the guiding spirit, depends upon the operation 
of the celestial orbits which severally exert their diverse influences 
upon her. 


This is Bardaisan’s doctrine with one important difference. 
Proclus holds that the embodied soul is absolutely subject 
to the influences of the stars; Bardaisan that the body only 
is subjected to them, and the body only in so far as not con- 
trolled by its nature ; but the soul is governed by Free-will. 
In another passage Proclus describes at some length the 


5° Procl. in Remp. ed. Kroll, ii. 345,14: . . . rhv éordcap del xal dxivnrov 
mpbeoww 5é els 7d Exxarov odpaviwy 
Sore wh povov elvac rod pépos, GANG xal Te TSv dTwv xal 
Stocxoupévwy rdv diocxobvrwy 7d wav olov ef Tis Pirdcogos eis éuBaly xal 
yévorro yap kat vavTdy Ta Kal Ta cal 
povra érepoxiirwv ovTw yap Kal puxh wecoica wdvrws els yéveow 
Exxecrat Salyoow drcxois, Swéorpwrat Ty Ayorre daluon, Koomxay 
Tis rovhoews moovedy Edda els 
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way in which the soul’s total endowment is derived from the 
constellations and the planets : ® 


What, then, comes from Klotho? He (Plato) says she ratifies 
the destiny we have chosen — not merely the kind of life, but also 
the [influences] imparted to us by the Universe. From Lachesis, 
indeed, from whom we got life, we get both, but Klotho ratifies 
them by her own threads, the products of her spinning [or twist- 
ing], in that she causes to stream upon us the gifts of the celestial 
sphere. . . . Not only, then, from the sigas of the Zodiac, but 
from the constellations also which rise simultaneously with each 
of them there comes to us a generous largess, and from them 
[the] Chaldean and [the] Egyptian [astrologers] are wont to fore- 
tell many events of our lives, upon the ground that they, too, 
exert a great and effective fateful influence upon nativities. 
The influence, then, which is twisted and intertwined from all 
these, the ancients compared to “twisting” and “turning” to- 
gether with the stretching of the thread from above downwards, 
and by way of a simile they, for this reason, called this Fate, 
Klotho (= “ Twister”). 

He then brings [the soul] from Klotho to the spinning of 
Atropos, which finishes the twisting, and through the threads 
which it gives, makes what has been twisted incapable of being un- 


88 Op. cit., p. 342, 21: rb awd ris rapaylverar; 
hv odxt Swijs eldos wbvov, Kal Ta awd 
Tod mwavrés. yap this Aaxécews, rap’ fs kal Blos, rad cvvaupdrepa 
Tis dwdavois Séces. . . pbvov ard Sydlwy, Kal wapa- 
vareddbvrwr épxerac els Huds Tis ad’ dv Xaddaioe re 
kal Biwy mpoyryvwoxev, ws potpay kat 
éxdvrwy Spacrhpiov wept ras yevéoes. Thy ody 
elpopévny kal orpéper kal mepistpopy wera THs dvwOev els 
7d Tod viparos rdoews arelkacay ol wadaol Kai did. 
Taira thy Moipay éxddecav. 

Mera ratra rolwy rhy vijow aye ris "Arpbrov, répas TH 
kal Sy avrn Sldwow dperdorpopa Ta 
yap mapa ris KAwOods rhy dd TOv Tavwuevwv KoKrov 
7a debrepa rots rpd abrdv els Spa, waddov wavra ylverat 
Ta potpaia. Babdvovca yap Yuxh wreloow broxaraxNlverar mepiddas, dd’ Gv 
ovkérs Suvardv dvagvyety Tédos rots alpeBetory. 

Ovx dpa det pbvov ofecPar ras yevécers dvOpdrwv Trav 
Drwv ard rdv drravdv ard ubvwv, GAN awd wadvrwv 
elppdv Eva ylvecOat Kal rdiwv épjxovoar, da TOv Ta 
ard trav dwdavadv Tov Te Kixdwv exe? Kal év abrois Kat 
aorépwr kal T&v kal TSv 


a 
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twisted. For upon receiving from Klotho the spinning, she con- 
tributes to us, by means of the planetary orbits, various [gifts] 
thence, one upon another, from their motions. And the more 
these secondary [influences] work upon us on top of those which 
preceded them, the more inevitable do the decrees of destiny be- 
come. For as the soul descends lower, she becomes subject to 
more and yet more orbits, from which she cannot escape until she 
has brought what she elected to its completion. 

One should not, therefore, suppose that the nativities of men 
or of other living creatures, are filled up from the fixed stars or 
the planets exclusively, but that from them all results a single 
train and series reaching to us, and that the [influence] of the 
fixed stars, and of the circles on high and of their degrees, 
and of the stars, and of the signs taken as wholes, and of the 
other constructions [such as the triangles, etc., inscribed in the 
Zodiac], are given to us through the planets. 


Turning now from Bardaisan to the Odes, I shall endeavor 
to interpret some of the more difficult Odes in the light of 
Bardaisan’s doctrines. 

The twelfth Ode runs as follows: 


(1) The Word ® of truth hath filled me 
that I may speak of him; ® 

(2) As astream of water streams the truth from my mouth, 
and my lips show forth his fruits. 


(3) He hath increased in me his knowledge; 
For the mouth of the Lord is the true mr 
and the door of His light. 


(4) The Most High hath given him to His worlds — 
the interpreters of His beauty, 

the narrators of His praise, 

the confessors of His counsel, 

the heralds of His thought, 

the chasteners of His works, 


(5) The subtlety of the Word cannot be told; 
Like his subtlety is his piercingness,” 

59 Read without points. 

6 For read 

61 Read plural points. 

6 V. 5 is unintelligible. I have followed, reluctantly, Labourt’s reading : 

aZodsdo which yields excellent sense, but is 

otherwise difficult to defend. [Cf. Wisdom, 7, 22 t.— Ep.] 
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and endless is his course. 
Never doth he fail 
but steadfast stands, 
And knows not his fall 
nor the way of it. 
For as his work is, 
such is his final end. 
He is light and the dawning of thought: 
The worlds through him talk one with another, 
in converse were those who were silent. 
From him came love and concord, 
and they told one another whatever they had [to tell]. 
They were penetrated by the Word, 
and they knew him that made them, 
because they were in concord. 
For [it was] the voice of the Most High [that] spake to them, 
His meaning sped by his agency.® 


(11) For the dwelling-place of the Word is man, 
and his truth is love ; 

(12) Blessed are they whom he has made to know all things, 
They know the Lord in His truth. 


This beautiful poem might well be entitled “ An Ode to 
the Word.” The poet feels himself (vv. 1-3) inspired by the 
Word which issues forth from the mouth of God, and he is 
impelled to sing of his nature and his work. He is Light and 
Thought (v. 7); he pervades the universe (vv. 5, 6*); 
nothing can resist him (v. 6°*); through his influence 
upon the “ worlds ” they have become the means of revealing 
God’s beauty, praise, counsel, thought, and of “ chastening ” 
His works (v. 4); they have acquired the power of commu- 
nicating to one another their thoughts. But intelligence, 
consciousness, is not the only effect of the Word’s activity ; 
he also inspires love and concord (v. 9*) ; through that love 

68 « Final end,” i.e. the Word will continue the work of reconciliation in 
which he is now engaged until all discord has disappeared. 

6V. 8. ‘In converse’’: for the ‘* Word’’ the poet has used 
consistently throughout this Ode. ‘Those who were silent” are perhaps 
those on the ‘‘ left,’’ see note 51. Or the ppl. may be pluperfect. 

8 J.e. by that of the Word. |Ze.eaae here seems nearly equivalent to 
Eppnvela, 


186 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) | 
(9) 
(10) 
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the worlds become aware of their Creator, (v. 10*”), for the 
Word is the voice, the “meaning,” the thought of God 
(v. 10°*). Yet the same Word that rules the stars in their 
courses, dwells in man, and his truth is love (v.11). Blessed 
indeed must they be who feel themselves possessed of such 
knowledge as this (v. 12).® 

To any one who has any acquaintance with the literature 
of astrology the “worlds” as described in v. 4 will suggest 
the planets and constellations as conceived by the pious 
astrologer, and it will be remembered that “ worlds” is the 
word used by Bardaisan for the planets [mote 45]. These 
are not Valentinian ons. The zons have no such func- 
tions ; they are shut up within the limits of the Pleroma, 
cut off from the lower world by the Horos, and have noth- 
ing to do immediately with the redemption of the world ac- 
complished by the Soter and by Jesus. But certain elements 
of the picture certainly are Valentinian. In the western Val- 
entinian system of which Irenzus has preserved the best ac- 
count, after the ons have been produced by the Propator :™ 


The Holy Spirit taught them to give thanks on being all 
rendered equal among themselves, and led them to a state of true 
repose. Thus then they tell us that the eons were constituted 
equal to each other in form and sentiment, so that all became as 
Nous, and Logos, and Anthropos, and Christus. The female zons, 
too, became all as Aletheia, and Zoe, and Spiritus, and Ecclesia. 


6 With this description of the cosmological functions of the Word, com- 
pare the Epistle to Diognetus, chap. 7 (Lightfoot-Harmer’s translation), 
[God sent to earth] ‘ not a subaltern, or angel, or ruler, or one of those that 
direct the affairs of earth, or one of those who have been entrusted with the 
dispensations in heaven, but the very Artificer and Creator of the universe 
Himself, by whom He made the heavens, by whom He enclosed the sea in 
its proper bounds, whose mysteries all the elements faithfully observe, from 
whom [the sun] hath received even the measure of the courses of the day to 
keep them, whom the moon obeys as He bids her shine by night, whom the 
stars obey as they follow the course of the moon, by whom all things are 
ordered and bounded and placed in subjection, the heavens and the things 
that are in the heavens, the earth, and the things that are in the earth, the sea, 
and the things that are in the sea, fire, air, abyss, the things that are in the 
heights, the things that are in the depths, the things that are between the two.” 

This Epistle exhibits other points of contact with the sphere of ideas 
common both to Bardaisan and to the Odes. 

67 Ante-Nic. Fathers, Am. ed., vol. i., p. 318. 


E] 
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Everything, then, being thus established and brought into a state 
of perfect rest, they next tell us that these beings sang praises 
with great joy to the Propator, who himself shared in the abound- 
ing exultation. Then, out of gratitude for the great benefit which 
had been conferred upon them, the whole Pleroma of the eons, 
with one design and desire, and with the concurrence of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, their Father also setting the seal of his approval 
on their conduct, brought together whatever each one had in him- 
self of the greatest beauty and preciousness— (and therefrom 
produced Jesus). 


The pictures are similar but not the same, yet they contain 
striking identities of thought. The Valentinian xons sang 
praise because Christ and the Holy Spirit have given them 
such knowledge of God as they are able to receive, and have 
made them equal, and they resolve to contribute each the best 
he has® to the nature of Jesus. The Worlds in the Ode 
receive from the Word knowledge of God, love and “ concord,” 
literally “ equality,” © and therefore talk to one another, and 
tell each what” he has. Certainly, these two pictures are in- 
spired by one and the same original. 

I have quoted this Ode partly in order to show how pre- 
cisely it conforms to what we would expect of Bardaisan as 
regards its doctrine (compare Haase’s summary, p. 164), but 
chiefly to establish the fact that “ worlds,” in this passage at 
least, probably means “ planets.” It shows no other points of 
contact with the Book of the Laws.” 

The nineteenth Ode is one of the most difficult in the 
collection, and has not yet been satisfactorily interpreted as a 
whole. A leading difficulty is the first word of v. 6 : 
for which no good sense has been found. For this I read 

, “formed,” which, when written in the Estrangela 
character is easily confused with . The emendation 
is further confirmed by Lactantius’ quotation: “ Salomon 


88 KdddoTov Kal dvOnpbraror, 

89 | 

70 lon Duly 

71 But note the description of the work of the Word, as conceived by Bar- 
daisan, which is given by Moses bar Cepha, p. 198. 
72 Inst. Div., iv. 12, ap. Harris, p. 8. 


| 
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ita dicit: Infirmatus est uterus virginis et accepit foetum 
et gravata est, et facta est in multa miseratione mater virgo.” 
Infirmatus est is meaningless, but informatus est represents 
eso, with a fair degree of accuracy. 


(1) A cup of milk was offered to me, 
and I drank it in the sweetness of the kindness of the Lord. 

(2) The Son is the Cup, 

and He who was milked, the Father. 


(3) And the Holy Spirit milked Him because His breasts were full 
and it was not fitting His milk should go to waste.” 
(4) The Holy Spirit opened Her [the Spirit’s] bosom, 
and mixed the milk from the two breasts of the Father, 
And gave the mixture to the worlds “ without their knowing it, 
(5) and they that received in its fullness are they on the right.” 
(6) They moulded the body of the virgin 
and she received conception and bore; 
The virgin became a mother with many mercies. 


_ (7) She travailed and bore a son without any pain, 
(8) and since there was none, she was empty ; * 
And she sought no midwife, for He kept her safe,” 
like a man, she bore voluntarily. 


(9) She bore in joy ® 
and acquired” in great power, 


(10) and loved in safety ® 

and kept in kindness 

and showed forth in majesty. 
Hallelujah. 


78 So also Fleming. 
7 Read plural points as suggested by the pl. part. 
7 See note 51. 
7 Read Zom Du} 
Eowoer, e.g. I Tim. 4 16, Laz = 
78 |DuxdueZ corresponds to évdecks, etc., of which I can make no sense here, 
I have followed Labourt’s suggestion and read 

79T suspect that the original text read: éxujcaro év peydry, Erexev év 
dya\Xdou, that éxvjcaro was corrupted into éxrjoaro and the order of the 
verses changed to suit the sense. For the rare aor. mid. of the verb cf. 
Himerius, Or. vii. 4, ras edruxets Kal Kal Nicaca. 


® cwrnpla. 
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Notwithstanding the strange metaphors, so offensive to 
our taste, the theory of the Incarnation here set forth is 
perfectly intelligible. Verses 1 and 2 are introductory and 
serve as a key to the understanding of what follows. The 
milk which the poet has received through the Son as the 
Cup, is the divine influence or Word of which he seems so 
vividly conscious, and to which he refers so often. In vv. 3 
and 4 the Holy Spirit draws from the Father a similar divine 
influence or substance, mixes it in “her” own bosom and 
gives it to the planets; those on the right,*! ¢.e. the benefi- 
cent planets, receive it in its fullness. The planets then 
“mould” or “form” or “shape” the body, literally belly, 
of the virgin, and she brings forth a son, without pain be- 
cause she was empty —the precise meaning of this concep- 
tion I shall discuss presently. She needed no midwife; God 
protected her from all harm during the process (vv. 6-8). 
The poem closes with the crescendo of vv. 9-10. 

That this theory, and the language in which it is expressed, 
is in general agreement with the Book of the Laws, is appar- 
ent; especially noteworthy are the expressions “ the worlds ” 
and “those on the right.” It remains to adduce further evi- 
dence which will directly connect it with Bardaisan. 

Ephraem gives a brief account of Bardaisan’s theory : ® 

81The fact that this distinction between planets as on the right and on 
the left, occurs both in Bardaisan and in the Odes, but not, so far as I have 


been able to discover, in Ptolemy, is significant (see note bos 
82 Hom. lv., op. cit., ii. p. 557 : 
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Pray, then, my brethren, for the disciples of Bardaisan, that 
they may not rave again, as when like children they say some- 
thing flowed down from the Father of Life and the mother con- 
ceived a hidden son and bore him and he was called the Son 
of the Living® One.—Holy Jesus, glory be to Thy Nativity! 
And in that he said that it was impossible for one ever to germi- 
nate, sprout, and procreate, our Lord he called a ‘Nature born 
from between two,’ in the mystery of a marriage. But even as 
our Lord’s body was not born from between two, how much more 
pure must His divine nature be, for He is “light from light.” 


“Something flowed down,” literally “flowed and de- 
scended,” suggests that Ephraem had before him the very 
milk simile of Ode xix. But too much stress must not be 
laid upon his phraseology. “Flow” is used in Syriac of 
almost any easy, unopposed motion, and “something ” does 
not necessarily mean more than that Ephraem found Bar- 
daisan hard to understand. But the allusion to the “mys- 
tery of a marriage” is more significant. The word which I 
have rendered “ marriage” may have a more literal sense; it 
certainly is well fitted to express what the poet describes in 
v.4. Theré then follows an allusion toa widespread notion — 
“the mixture was given to the worlds without their knowing 
it.” The theory that Christ’s Incarnation was concealed from 
the powers of this world occurs early in the second century 
in Ignatius’ Epistle to the Ephesians : “ And hidden from the 
prince of this world were the virginity of Mary and her child- 
bearing, and likewise also the death of the Lord *— three 
mysteries to be cried aloud — the which were wrought in 
the silence of God. How, then, were they made manifest 
to the exons? A star shone forth in the heavens above 
all the stars; and its light was unutterable, and its strange- 
hess caused amazement; and all the rest of the constella- 
tions, with the sun and moon, formed themselves into a 
chorus about the star; but the star itself far outshone them 


8% «<The Son of the Living One.’? Compare Ode iii. 11: ‘‘ He who finds 
pleasure in the Living One, will become living.”” The context shows that the 
Living One is Christ, which protects Harris’ emendation (the sing. for the 


Cf. I Cor. 28. 
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all; and there was perplexity to know whence came this 
strange appearance which was so unlike them.” ® The no- 
tion that souls must encounter the divinities of the planets 
in their descent and ascent was common among the Gnostics.% 
But here it has a peculiar significance. In Bardaisan’s system, 
the intelligences in their descent to the souls and the souls in 
their descent to the bodies, pass through the spheres of the 
several planets ® and receive from them certain modifications, 
the total result of which is determined by the horoscope, or 
relations of the several heavenly bodies, one to another, at 
the moment of birth, and is seen in the personal peculiarities 
of individuals. The divine Christ in his descent must, of 
course, escape these influences and appear on earth precisely 
as he left heaven. 

Why, then, do the planets act as the instrument of God’s 
will in bringing about the virgin birth? Because, again, in 
Bardaisan’s system their influences represent the sum total 
of what we call nowadays mechanical laws. All that is not 
under the control of Free-will, which is the law, so to speak, 
for conscious intelligences, or of nature (¢vovs), which is the 
law for organisms, is subject to the control of the planets. 
The changes in the Virgin’s body which were prerequisite to 
the accomplishment of the virgin birth would not be pro- 
duced by the ¢vouw of her body —they must, therefore, be 
produced by the planets. 

The nature of these changes is not further described in 
the Ode—the “worlds” simply “mould” the body. But 
other sources complement this statement in a very satis- 
factory way. 

Ephraem in his commentary upon the Epistles of St. Paul, 
which has been preserved in Armenian, gives quotations from 
an apocryphal Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, together 
with a commentary in which he interprets the doctrines 
there expressed as those of Bardaisan. (Italics indicate 


8 Ig. Eph. ch. 19; tr. Lightfoot. 

86 See above, p. 182. 

87 The influence of the planets is the more important ; no doubt that of the 
signs of the Zodiac and of other constellations was supposed to codperate. 

88 See above, p. 180. 
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the quotations, as distinguished by Zahn ® from Ephraem’s 
commentary.) 


“ And the words which they speak and teach are erroneous, 
namely : One should not, say they, accept the Prophets, but the 
Gospel. And they call God not almighty, that is, they say that he 
who spoke through the Prophets is no almighty God. And they 
say there is no resurrection of the body ; and of man they say he is 
not made by God at all, but by the seven Guides. And they say our 
Lord did not come with an earthly body, but with a heavenly 
body. And they do not admit that he was born of the Virgin Mary ; 
for they say he went through her as something not [coming] from 
her. And they regard the world not as the creation of God, but of 
certain angels, namely, of the seven Guides. But this doctrine is 
that of the school of Bardaisan.” 


Evidently Ephraem knew Bardaisanites who held that 
Christ went through the Virgin’s body without receiving 
anything of her. 

In the dialogue “On the right faith in God,” formerly 
ascribed to Origen, a certain Marinus, a Bardaisanite, appears 
as one of the speakers. The book was written about A.D. 


300.% It cannot be trusted as evidence for the doctrines of 
Bardaisan himself ; it is not even certain that it faithfully 
reproduces the views of the Bardaisanites of that age. It 
_ is of value only when confirmed by other evidence. 

Marinus holds: “that he (Christ) took a heavenly @ 
body . . . the Word himself became flesh without taking 
anything from without in addition . . . he himself suffered 
in appearance . . . he came from heaven with his body .. . 
as the angels appeared to Abraham, and ate and drank with 
him, so also did he . . . we confess that he [came] through 


8 Translated from the German version given by Zahn, Gesch. d. NT. 
Kanons, II. 597. 

% Der Dialog des Adamantius epi rijs eis Gedy wicrews. Gr. Chr. 
Schrift., vol. iv., ed. D. W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, p. xvi. 

91 Op. cit., p. xvii. 

Op. cit., 170. 6: dre odpdnor cya 174. 9: Abyos abris odpt 
eyévero obdev ZEwhev 1. 22: wérovOev airés. 176.6: 
odpavdy Exwv 178. 26: ws of dyyedo: TE xat 
Eparyov per’ abrod, ovrw abrés. 190. 24: xal Ere 
Maplas, éx Maplas, Somep yap Vdwp did Siepxerar, 
ovrw 6 Nbyos Maplas xat odx éx Maplas. 
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Mary, but not of Mary, for just as water goes through a pipe 
without taking on anything, so [came] the Word through 
Mary, and not of Mary.”® 

Thus it was that “she bore a son without any pain, and 
since there was none, she was empty”; that is, the absence of 
pain proved that the conditions to which pain would be due 
were lacking. The remainder of the Ode calls for no special 
discussion. 

The milk simile is probably a translation into Christian 
language of an ancient myth, several accounts of which 
have reached us. The earliest detailed account is that of 
Porphyry : ** [Homer speaks of the solstitial signs, Cancer 
and Capricorn as the “ gates of the sun.”] ‘“ Now Capricorn 
and Cancer are near the Milky Way, constituting its limits, 
Cancer the northern and Capricorn the southern. And 
according to Pythagoras the souls are a ‘tribe of dreams,’ 
which, he says [al. they say] assemble in the Milky Way, 
and it is so named from the [souls] which are nourished with 
milk when they fall into birth. For which reason also, he 
says, necromancers offer the souls a libation of honey mingled 
with milk, with the idea that they are induced to come 
to birth for the sake of the pleasure (or savor), because 
milk naturally is engendered along with them.” Proclus (in 
Remp., Kroll, ii. p. 129, 14 sqq.) repeats Porphyry’s account 
with some variations. Jamblichus, Porphyry’s pupil, gives 
a clue to the source of the tale® — Heraclides of Pontus 
regarded the Milky Way as the place of the souls, whence 


%8 So also Philoxenus, ap. Cureton, Spic. Syr. p. vi.: ‘‘ There are some of 
them who say that he sent down the Word a body from heaven, as thou 
saidest just now, and didest assent to thy teacher Bardesan. ... Because 
thou hast not comprehended the mind of Bardesan, who assumeth the body 
of Christ to be from heaven.”’ 

% De ant. nympharum, ch. 28: Alyéxepws 5é Kapxtvos rept rdv yadatlav 
7a wépara abrod eiknxéres, Kapxivos uév ra Bbpeca Alyéxepws 5é 7a 
dvelpwy card al puxal as (al. paciv) els rdv 
yaraklay rdv ovrw mpocayopevipevov yddaxre Tpepouevwy Srav els yéverw 
réswow' kal oréview abrais rots Yuxaywyovs Kexpayévoy ws av 
HSovis els yéveoww EpxerOat als cvyxveic Gar Td ydda wépuxer. 

% Stobeus, Ecl. phys., i. 52; p. 904, ed. Heeren: xal rovroas ‘Hpaxdeldnv 
roy Tlovrixdy mepl rhy (sic) yadailav. 
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they came to earth. Heraclides was a pupil of Plato; his 
interest in the mystical aspect of Pythagoreanism is well 
known (Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, Ed. 4, p. 989, 3 ; 1034sqq.); 
he must have had trustworthy sources of information, and 
I have no doubt that this is a genuine fragment of early 
Pythagorean doctrine. The Orphics had taught that the 
soul is “breath”; the Pythagoreans refined the conception 
—it is a luminous substance, it is nourished by the dim 
light diffused in the Milky Way, and this is the meaning 
of the name, for this light is the heavenly milk designed 
for souls. So in the Orphic burial tablets found in south- 
ern Italy and Crete (Miss Harrison, Proleg. to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 660-63) the soul avows itself a “child 
of Earth and of Starry Heaven” mais nal ovpa- 
vod aotepdevtos). Upon returning to its proper home the 
soul will of course again need nourishment, and so I would 
interpret the sentence found in other, similar tablets, “a kid 
thou art (or, I have) fallen into milk” — the departed soul 
has fallen into the “ milk ” of the sky. 

It is not at all impossible that the author of the Odes knew 
of this myth in its Greek form; Bardaisan probably did, as 
he was a man of learning.** But he may have drawn it from 
other sources. The origin of the Orphic-Pythagorean doc- 
trines has not yet been discovered, but it is in my opinion 
certain that an Oriental element enters into them. 

The author of the Odes believed, as at least some Pythag- 
oreans did, that souls consist of light or are robed in a body 
of light (see p. 203), and it may well be that the ancient ex- 
planation of the celestial “milk” as being the light with 
which souls are fed suggested milk to him as an appropriate 
simile for the divine substance which proceeded from the 
Father and Holy Spirit and issued through the Virgin into 
the world as Jesus. 

The theory of the virgin birth presupposed by this Ode is 
known to be in part Valentinian. Irenzus gives it in almost 

the words used by Marinus, “he who went through Mary 


%a Sozomen’s language (see note 18) implies some affinity between Bar- 
daisan’s doctrine and the Orphic-Pythagorean theories. 
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like water through a tube.” But the doctrine of the Ode is 
not, as a whole, Valentinian. In the system described by 
Ireneus, the Jesus who is thus born of the Virgin is not the 
Son of God, but son of the Demiurge ; the divine Christ 
descends upon him at his baptism. But in the Ode he is the 
Son of God Himself. Here, again, we have that blending of 
Gnostic and orthodox elements which I found in Ode xii. 
and which is believed to have been characteristic of Bar- 
daisan.%* 

Ode xxiv. can be interpreted if viewed in the same light. 


(1) The Dove flew upon the Messiah, 
because He was her Heac ; 
She sang over Him, 
and her voice was heard. 


(2) The inhabitants were afraid, 
and the sojourners were moved ; 
(3) The birds dropped their wings, 
and the creeping things died in their holes. 


% Cont. her., i. 7; Gr. ap. Epiph. (Panar.), i. 2. 31, 24 (cf. Her. i. 1, 
p- 856) : rodrov Maplas diodedcarra, Kabdrep Vdwp did 

%a Hippolytus, Her. vi. 35, says that, according to the western Valen- 
tinians, the body of Jesus was ‘‘ psychic, and therefore, at his baptism, the 
Spirit as a dove descended, i.e. the Logos of his mother on high, Wisdom 
(Sophia), and came to be with the (yéyove 7@) psychic [Jesus] and raised 
him from the dead... . . But those of the East, among whom are Axionicus 
and Ardesianes [= Bardaisan], hold that the body of the Saviour was 
spiritual, for the Holy Spirit came upon Mary, that is, Wisdom, and the 
power of the Highest, the constructive craft (Snmoupy:xkh réxvn) in order 
that what the Spirit had given to Mary might be moulded (d:ardacé@p).” 
According to Hippolytus also, then, Bardaisan held the orthodox doctrine, 
implied in Odes xix. and xxiv., that Christ was divine from his birth and did 
not acquire divinity at his baptism. The theory of the incarnation which 
follows is ascribed both to Axionicus and to Bardaisan and may represent 
Axionicus’ conceptions more faithfully than Bardaisan’s. But it is closely 
akin to the theory of Ode xix. The milk is represented by the Holy Spirit, 
the operation of the ‘‘ worlds ’’ by the ‘‘ power of the Highest or constructive 
craft,’’ which ‘* moulds’? —the very word of the Ode if my emendation be 
correct —‘* what the Spirit had given Mary.’ In the Ode the stars mould 


the body of Mary; the body of Jesus is, it would seem, formed in the bosom 
of the Spirit. 
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The abysses were opened, 
and were spurned : 
They were crying to the Lord like women in labor, 

(4) and no food was given them, 
because there was none for them. 


The abysses were sealed with the seal of the Lord : 
They perished by His Thought,” 
that had been from of old, 

For they were corrupt from the beginning, 
and the final end of their corruption was life. 


(7) There perished from among them, 
all things that were defective ; 


Because it was not possible to give them the Word, 
that they might abide. 


(8) The Lord has destroyed the thoughts, 
of all those that had not the truth; 


For they were defective in wisdom, 
those that were exalted in their hearts, 
And they were rejected, 
because they had not the truth. 


(10) For the Lord has disclosed His way, 
and spread abroad His grace, 
And those that have comprehended it, 
know His holiness. Hallelujah. 


As Ode xii. sketches in broad outlines the regenerating 
work of the Word, so this Ode depicts a certain stage in 
that work — the stage initiated by the descent of the Dove. 
But in v. 5, with one of those rapid transitions so character- 
istic of the writer, his thought leaps forward to its final con- 
summation. 

The clearest statement of Bardaisan’s theory of the work 
of the Word is given by Moses bar Cepha.% He held that 
the five elements, fire, air, water, light, and darkness, had 
become, for some reason not given, commingled one with 
another; darkness tried to rise from its place below and 


7 Read see the parallel from Ecclus., quoted p. 200. 
% Translated into French by Nau, op. cit., pp. 59-62. 
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mingle with the others ; the pure substances sought refuge 
in the mercies of the Most High. “Then, at the sound of 
this tumult, the Word of the thought of the Most High, that 
is to say the Messiah, descended; he removed darkness from 
the midst of the pure substances ; it was driven away, and 
fell into the depth of its nature, and he reéstablished each 
of the substances in its order by the mystery of the cross. 
And from the mixture of these substances with their adver- 
sary, darkness, he established this present world, and decreed 
that they should mingle no more, and the present mixture 
was purified by a conception and a childbirth forever.” 

Whether this picture of the battle of light and darkness 
can be found implied in the Odes is a question into which I 
cannot now enter. But as regards the work of the Word, 
the statements of Moses bar Cepha, supplemented by the last 
paragraph of the Book of the Laws, supply a satisfactory 
explanation of several of the Odes. Bardaisan’s heresy 
consisted, in part, in dualism. He affirmed the existence of 
the substances (Mads! = odoiar) in language which caused 
Ephraem to charge him with making them independent of 
God ;® he conceived them as being, at one time, in a state 
of chaos, into which the Word enters and introduces order. 
The first step in this process was the creation of the world ; 
the last will be the final perfection of the universe. The 
regeneration of man, therefore, is only part of a vaster scheme 
for the regeneration of the universe. In this process many 
stages can be distinguished ; the birth of Christ was one. 
The descent of the Dove may be interpreted as another, and 
the poet describes vividly the effect of that descent upon 
nature. 


%° Hom. contra Her., III. vol. ii., p. 444, B: ‘*‘ Marcion and Bardaisan 
blasphemously allege that the Creator is not one; the deeds of the Maker 
they ascribed to the things made; the Son and Holy Spirit they confused 
with the created things ; the Makers of all things they thought to be nothing.” 


D con 


| 
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The “abysses” are the vast gulfs of air, vapor, and fire, 
remnants of primeval chaos, which separate heaven from 
earth. It is a Jewish conception, but is found in this sense 
in Clement of Alexandria. “* Abyss’ is something the 
essential nature of which is unlimited, although limited by 
the power of God. So the material substances, from which 
the several genera and their species come, have been termed 
‘abysses,’ for he would not have called water alone ‘abyss.’ 
And yet matter is allegorically described as ‘ water of the 
abyss.’” It is reasonably certain that this is a Gnostic, and 
probably it is a Valentinian definition, as Clement was 
largely influenced by that sect. 

As vv. 2-3*” describe the effect of the Dove’s descent 
upon animals so 3°* and 4 describe its effect upon the 
abysses. They open as the Dove descends through them, 
probably to devour it,—they are “spurned,” thrust aside. 
Verses 3° and 4 describe the internecine strife of the elements 
in a vivid picture, and the effect of the divine influence upon 
them. Since the days of Heraclitus men had been familiar 
with the conception of the elements as consisting of opposite2 
which, when brought into contact, mutually destroy one 
another, thus giving rise to the ceaseless round of transfor- 
mations which we see. This is, perhaps, the aspect of 
Bardaisan’s theory which Ephraem designates by the word 
fasass, “opposing” or “conflicting” substances ;™ it is 
that which is expressed in the Book of the Laws by de- 
scribing the “ natures” as “injuring and injured from before 


100 Hx Script. Proph. Ecloge, ed. Potter, ii., p. 990 : 4Bvccos yap 7d darepd- 
Twrov Kata Thy lilav TH Suvduer TOO Geod. ai 
ovolac dd dv ra pépous yévn xal rd TobTwv ylverat, 
elpnvrac* éret udvov Td Vdwp ay elrev EBvocov. xalro vdwp &Bvocos 

101 So also in the Gnostic ‘‘ Acts of Philip,’’ the apostle prays just before 
his death, ‘‘ Come now, Jesus, and give me the eternal crown of victory over 
every antagonistic principle and power, and let not their dark mist enwrap 
me, that I may pass over the waters of fire and all the abyss.”? Acta Phil., 
Tisch., p. 98, ap. Anz, op. cit., p. 40, 0. 2; cf. also note 66. 

102 Fg. Arist. de gen. et corr., IL., chapters iii.and iv. Meteor., iv. 1. 

108 See above, p. 166. 
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the creation of the world.”™ But here the poet depicts 
it in a vivid image—the abysses have been engaged in de- 
vouring one another, they have been checked, they “cry 
to the Lord” in a state of agonized turmoil and confusion, 
“like women in travail.” But their cry is unheeded, “as is 
the Word’s work, such is his final end” (Ode xii. 7, p. 186); 
finally, the “ abysses are sealed with the seal of the Lord,” 
or, in the words of the Book of the Laws, “this injurious- 
ness 1% also which remains in them, shall be brought to 
an end by the restraints which are in another mixture.” 
The Ode proceeds: “ They perished by His thought, those 
that had been of old,” which is almost a translation of 
Ecclesiasticus 43 23: Aoyou@ avTod éxwracev ABvocov; in 
Jerome’s translation: “cogitatione sua placavit abyssum,” 
and the idea is certainly the same. The confused and war- 
ring elements are brought to rest, their warfare stayed, by 
the thought or will of God. “They were corrupt! from 
the beginning, and the completion of their corruption! was 
life ””—this present world must pass away to make way foranew 
heaven andanewearth.!® “ All defective things ” must perish; 
so the Book of the Laws, “deficiencies will be filled up” ; 1 
“it was not possible to give them the Word that they might 
abide,” as in Ode xii. 4, the Word was given to the worlds. 
In vv. 8, 9, 10, the poet turns from the cosmological to the 
anthropological aspect of the work of the Word. 

The chief difficulty of this Ode lies in the opening verses. 
The descent of the Dove is an event of such commanding 
import that even the dumb beasts recognize it.* This is a 


10 Note that the word ‘‘ natures,” pices, Lixo, is the correct technical 
term for the elements conceived as possessing active properties. Conceived 
as components they are ororxeta. 

105 See p. 182. 

106 SrepOappéva (?). 

107 7d rédos THs POopas (?). 

108 See p, 182, and Ode xxii 11: “That everything might be dissolved and 
then renewed.”’ 

109 

10% Similar phenomena are described as attending Christ’s birth, Protev. 
Jac. 18,2. See Duensing, Zur 24" Ode Salomos ZNTW, xii., p. 86. 
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Gnostic idea, for in the Valentinian system the divine Christ 
does not come to earth until the moment of the baptism. 
But the Dove here does not represent the Christ, for “the 
Messiah,” ¢.e. the Christ, is “her head,” her superior. Again 
an indication of the curious blending of orthodcx and Gnostic 
ideas so characteristic of these Odes. 

-This same group of astrological conceptions affords a per- 
fectly intelligible interpretation of that very difficult Ode, 
the 23d. As it offers no special difficulties of translation, I 
give merely a paraphrase. The “thought” or “will” of 
God which descends like a letter, is the Word descending 
to be born of the Virgin. “Many hands” of the Powers of 
the Spaces, the Abysses, rush to seize it,4° but the seal upon 
it protects it from them. It is received by a “wheel,” the 
great “wheel of the Zodiac” xvxdos), which bears 
' the seven planets to which in Ode xix. also the descending 
Christ is committed.“ Upon the wheel is a “sign of the 
Kingdom and the Government,” probably the Star of Beth- 
lehem. At v. 12 the poet’s prophetic eye looks forward 
from the moment at which the Word entered into the sys- 
tem of nature, here symbolized by the system of planets 
revolving in the Zodiac which, according to Bardaisan, gov- 
ern the operations of mechanical law, to the more remote 
results of that stupendous event. The regeneration of the 
system of natural law inevitably carries with it the triumph of 
the Gospel; it sweeps away all obstacles and makes “a broad 
path.” “The head went down to the feet, for down to the 
feet ran the wheel and that which was a sign upon it.” 
“The head” "2 is probably Christ as the Head of the Church 


110 Compare the effect of the appearance of the Star upon the other stars 
in the passage from Ignatius quoted, p. 191. 

111 Porphyry, de ant. nymph. ch. 22, ascribes to the @eddoyor a doctrine 
that descending souls enter the world through the Zodiac in the sign Cancer; 
departing souls ascend through Capricorn. But others of the #eddoyo repre- 
sent the souls as descending through the moon and ascending through the 
sun ; ibid. ch. 29. 

112 xvii, 14: “They were to me as my own members, and I was their head.”’ 
So in xlii. 18, when Christ descends into Sheol, Death lets go the “feet and 
the head,” i.e. Christ and the dead who are to be saved. 


4 
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—the conception of Christians as the body of Christ fre- 
quently recurs in the Odes — the feet are probably the souls 
in Sheol yet to be redeemed. The revolution of the wheel, 
which represents the operation of the Gospel under the forms 
of regenerated natural law, carries Christ there also. 

I have, I think, established a certain degree of congruity 
between the doctrines of the Odes and those of Bardaisan. 
I am not aware of any demonstrable points of incongruity. 
It is, indeed, true that the doctrine of Free-will does not 
definitely appear in the Odes while it is one of the salient 
features of the Book of the Laws. But this is not, I think, an 
objection of any force. The poet’s thoughts are dominated 
by the consciousness of the work of grace in his own heart 
and he has no special occasion to deal with Free-will as such. 
In only one passage is it, perhaps, implied: x. 3, “to convert 
the souls of them that were willing to come to Him.” Nor 
is the doctrine of predestination, which is definitely taught 
in the Odes (e.g. viii. 14-22), incompatible with the theory 
that they are the work of Bardaisan, for believers in predes- 
tination are often advocates of Free-will. Bardaisan himself 
recognizes 8 that Free-will subsists only by the sufferance 
of God and will prove no obstacle to the final regeneration 
of all things, and he also recognizes the existence of “ tares,” 
“who are not made for this grace.” An ancient is not 
required to be more consistent than a modern theologian. 

Another characteristic trait of Bardaisan’s teaching was 
the denial of the resurrection of the body; this, indeed, is 
the doctrine to which Ephraem pays most attention. In one 
passage, xxii. 8-10, the poet describes the resurrection of the 
dry bones, and this Harnack takes as referring to the resur- 
rection of the body; Batiffol objects that it is represented 
as already accomplished. I do not think this settles the 
question, for future events are frequently described in these 
Odes as accomplished. But the context is distinctly against 
a literal interpretation. The preceding verses speak of the 
bonds which Christ is to loose, of the dragon with seven 
heads, his roots, his seed, his poison, and in the following 


18 See p. 181. 114 See p. 178. 
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verses we have the rock which is to be the foundation of 
all things. The presumption is that the clothing of the dry 
bones with flesh, obviously borrowed from Ezekiel, is also 
figurative. This presumption is strengthened by the passages 
which clearly do refer to the state of the redeemed. “I put 
off darkness and clothed myself with light and my soul 
acquired members free from pain, affliction or suffering” 
(xxi. 2); “in me there shall be nothing that is not bright, 
and I was clothed with the covering of Thy Spirit and Thou 
didst remove from me my raiment of skin” (xxv. 7°, 8); 
“although a son of man, I was named the Illuminate, the 
son of God” (xxxvi. 3). These passages unquestionably 
point to the well-known doctrine, found in many Gnostic 
sects —and elsewhere — that the redeemed soul possesses a 
body of pure light, which is, of course, incompatible with the 
notion of corporeal resurrection. In a similar sense should 
be interpreted, “the traces of the light were set upon their 
heart” (x. 7°). So Hippolytus in describing the Docetae 
says that they regarded souls as “the eternal marks (or 
imprints) left by the light when it shone from above down 
below.” 45 Saturnilus conceived of souls as sparks of light," 
and the eastern Valentinians used the same word — it is the 
Saviour’s office “to awaken the soul and light the spark.” ” 
The conception of a corporeal resurrection cannot, then, have 
found place in the poet’s theology. 


I have endeavored to show: 

(1) That no antecedent improbability precludes the ascrip- 
tion of the Odes to Bardaisan. 

(2) That some of the Odes can be readily interpreted in 
the light of Bardaisan’s theories. 

But before Bardaisan’s authorship can be regarded as 
established it must be shown that all the Odes can be inter- 


5 Hipp., Ref. viii. 10 (D. and S., p. 418. 23): .. 
&vwhev Tod pwrds alwvlos xapaxT por. 

16 Op. cit., vii. 28, p. 380. 56: treupe Swijs, bs AvOpw- 
kal {Hv érolnce. 

117 Excerpta Theod. 8, p. 967. 15, Potter: eddy ody 6 Zwrip rhy yuxiy 
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preted from the same point of view. To this task I shall 
not be able to address myself for many months to come, and 
I have therefore thought it best to make public my tentative 
results, as others have done, in the hope that they may be 
found to contain some elements of value to the ultimate 
solution of the problem. 


June 5, 1911. 


For the following notes I am indebted to suggestions given me by Prof. 
Franz Cumont, who has been so kind as to read this paper in proof. 

(See note 51.) The earlier astrologers termed planets ‘‘ beneficent’? and 
‘*maleficent’’ (Ptol.-Procl. I. 5); the later distinguished between the un- 
alterable proper influence, e.g. warming, and the good or bad effects of that 
influence, which, although generally constant for a given planet, might be 
modified or transformed by circumstances (ibid.; cf. also Julius of Laodicea, 
Cat. cod. astr. IV. p. 105). But of the ascription of exclusively beneficent 
influences to ‘those on the right,’’ etc., I have as yet found no other illustra- 
tion. 

(See note 52.) “High places” are tywyara. ‘Their own degrees.” 
The degrees ”’ are the ‘limits’? (8pra). 

The 30° of each sign are apportioned among the five planets and those’ 
appropriated to each are termed its “limits.” 
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dg forty-sixth meeting of the Society was held in 
Room A, Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
on Friday and Saturday, December 30th and 31st, 1910. The 
first session began at 11 a.M., President Lyon being in the 
Chair. The reading of the records of the last meeting was 
omitted, as they had been distributed in printed form. The 
Recording Secretary presented his financial statement, which 
was referred to Messrs. Montgomery and Peters as an 
Auditing Committee. The President appointed as the 
Nominating Committee President Brown, Professor Gott- 
heil and Professor Paton. The report of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Professor Montgomery, was then presented 
and accepted. The Recording Secretary read his annual 
report, which was accepted. Professor Bewer and Professor 
Jackson reported, for the Committee of Arrangements, in 
regard to the social hours. 

At 11.20 Professor Lyon gave the presidential address, on 
“ Archeological Exploration in Palestine.” At 12, Professor 
Prince read the Treasurer’s report, which was referred to 
the Auditing Committee. Professor Paton then gave an 
address on “The Religion of the Canaanites.” Professor 
Margolis read on “The Place of the Word-Accent in 
Hebrew.” Professor Haupt commented on this paper. 
President Brown welcomed the members of the Society to 
Union Seminary, inviting them especially to inspect the 
Library and the Chapel. Adjourned for lunch and social 
hour. 


Friday, p.m., December 30. Met at 2.10. Voted to limit 
each paper to twenty-five minutes. Professor Betteridge 
read “ Notes on Isa. 7 and 8.” This was discussed by Pro- 
fessors Haupt and Bewer. 
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At 2.35 Professor Gottheil gave orally the report of the 
American School of Oriental Study and Research in Pales- 
tine. From 2.45 to 5 papers were read and discussed as fol- 
lows: By Professor Schmidt: “The Songs of the Conquest.” 
By Professor Bacon: “The Resurrection in Tradition and 
Observance.” By Professor Jastrow: By 
Professor Genung: “The Meaning and Usage of TWiN.” 
By Dr. Guthrie: “ Familiar Echoes in the Gathas.” 

Adjourned for dinner and social hour. 


Friday evening, December 30. Met at 8.10. Professor 
Montgomery reported for the Auditors that the accounts of 
the Treasurer and Secretary were correct and the vouchers 
satisfactory. 

The Council reported that they had reélected Prof. J. A. 
Montgomery as Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. B. W. 
Bacon and Rev. W. H. Cobb as additional members of the 
Publishing Committee. They announced that the next 
meeting would be held in Columbia University, December 
28th and 29th, 1911, the Committee of Arrangements being 
Professors Jackson, Prince, and Bewer. On nomination by 
the Council the following active members were elected : 

Prof. Herbert C. Allemann, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Phillips Barry, M.A., Boston, Mass. 

Pres. Marion LeRoy Burton, D.D., Northampton, Mass. 
Henry J. Cadbury, Haverford, Pa. 

Prof. Henry Beach Carré, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. Camden M. Cobern, Meadville, Pa. 

Rev. A. W. Fismer, Ph.D., Bloomfield, N.J. 

Rev. M. J. Kyle, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Alex. B. Macleod, Millis, Mass. 

Prof. Conrad H. Moehlmann, Rochester, N.Y. 


Miss Ellen S. Ogden, Ph.D., Albany, N.Y. 
George V. Schick, Baltimore, Md. 


From 8.15 to 9.15, papers were read and discussed as 
follows: By Professor Barton: “The Composition of Job 
28-30.” By Professor Haupt: “ Joel’s Poem on the Invasion 
of the Locusts.” At 9.15 Professor Lyon gave an illustrated 
address on “ Hebrew Ostraka found at Samaria in 1910.” 
Several members then expressed emphatic appreciation of 
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the value of these discoveries; and a Committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Prof. B. W. Bacon, Prof. C. C. Torrey, 


and the Recording Secretary, to prepare a resolution on the 
subject. 


Adjourned. 


Saturday, a.m., December 31. Met at 9.20. In the ab- 
sence of President and Vice-President, Professor Wood was 
chosen to take the Chair. The Council reported the follow- 
ing resolution, which was then unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the petition of Prof. 
J. R. S. Sterrett of Cornell University to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for an appropriation sufficient to carry out a 
project for exploration and excavation in Asia Minor and 
Northern Syria. 

President Brown, from the Nominating Committee, re- 


ported the following list of officers, who were then unani- 
mously elected : — 


Prof. E. D. Burton, President. 
Prof. L. B. Paton, Vice-President. 
Rev. W. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 


Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Treasurer. 
Prof. H. P. Smith, 

Prof. I. F. Wood, Associates 
Prof. W. R. Arnold, “in 
Prof. W. R. Betteridge, Council. 
Prof. N. Schmidt, 


Pres. James A, Kelso, To represent the Society 
Pres. Mary E. Woolley, on the 


Prof. W. J. Moulton. Palestine School. 

It was then voted that the thanks of the Society be 
returned to Union Theological Seminary and to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the accommodations provided 
for this meeting. 

From 9.25 to 10.380, papers were read and discussed as 
follows: By Professor Peters, “Gen. 1 2, Jc.” By Professor 
Bewer: “Some Ancient Hebrew Variants with Scribes’ or 
Correctors’ Marks.” By Professor Haupt, “Selah.” (Pro- 
fessor Haupt also made a few remarks on the Jewish Calen- 
dar.) By Prof. G. F. Wright: “Geological Light on the 
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Bodies of Water referred to under the title LiSan, in Joshua 
15 2. 5.” During the reading of these papers, the President 
arrived and took the Chair. Professor Bacon reported the 
following Minute, which was then unanimously adopted : 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has fol- 
lowed with keen interest the Harvard excavations in Samaria, 
which have already yielded results of inestimable worth. 
As American citizens we feel an honorable pride in these 
achievements; and our gratitude to all who have made them 
possible mingles with the ardent hope that it may not be- 
come necessary to abandon a scientific enterprise so full of 
promise. 

From 11.15 to 1, papers were read and discussed as fol- 
lows: By Professor Torrey : “ The Authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” By Professor Montgomery : “Some Lexi- 
cal Notes to the Old Testament.” By Professor Clay: “The 
Pronunciation of the Ineffable Name.” By Professor Bar- 
ton: “The Cradle Land of the Story of Job.” 

Adjourned at 1 P.M. 

H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 
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OF 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


Balance, Dec. 24,1909 . . 
Sales of Journal for the year 
Sales of offprints .... 
Annualdues. ..... 


Disbursements 
1910 

Jan. 1, Thomas Todd, printing programmes ..... 
Feb. 2, Distributing Journal of 1909, part2. .... 
Feb. 21, Berwick & Smith, presswork, Journal of 1909, aril 2 
July 18, Insurance on volumes in Boston. . . 
Aug. 11, Distributing Journal of 1910, partl . . ... 
Sept. 6, Berwick & Smith, presswork of 1910, partl. . . 
Sept. 28, Berwick & Smith, additional for binding offprints . 
Nov. 8, Distributing Journal of 1910, part2 . 
Dec. 1, Berwick & Smith, presswork, Journal of 1910, pest 2. 
Dec. 1, Thomas Todd, printing envelopes 
Dec. 29, Postage, expressage and exchange for the year. . 

Balance, in Old Colony Trust Co., Boston .. . 


Audited, and found correct. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, 
JOHN P. PETERS, } Auditors. 
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$430 79 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


December, 1909, to December, 1910 


1909 

Dec. 29, Dr. Cobb. 

1910 

Jan. 14, Columbia janitor . .. 

Feb. 11, J. S. Cushing Co., vol xxviii, ot. 2. 
Aug. 20, J. S. Cushing Co., vol. xxix, pt.1 . . 
Nov. 16, J. S. Cushing Co., 
Nov. 24, Dr. Bewer . . . 
Dec. 10, Dr. 

Cashinhand. .. 


Total . 


Respectfully submitted Dec. 30, 1910. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 


Audited, and found correct, Dec. 30, 1910. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
JOHN P. PETERS, 


’ } Auditors. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. H. J. Holtzmann, D.D., Baden. 

Prof. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford. 

Pres. S. Schechter, Litt.D., Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 
Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen University. 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

Prof. Herbert C. Allemann, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. John B. Anderson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rev. Abraham S. Anspacher, 845 Monroe Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Prof. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

Rev. William P. Armstrong, Jr., Library Place, Princeton, N.J. 

Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 25 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Cal. 

Phillips Barry, A.M., Hotel Bartol, Boston. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Gen. Theol. Seminary, Chelsea Sq., 
N.Y. City. 

Rev. R. H. Beattie, M.A., 5815 Ohio St., Austin Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 


1 This list has been corrected up to Oct. 14, 1911. Members are requested to notify the 
Recording Secretary of any change of address. 

3 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of his 
accession to membership in the Society. 
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CONSTITUTION 


I 
Turs association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually 
chosen by the Council. 
Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
v 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the , 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


vI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, 
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for the object stated in Article IT, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section 
shall annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read 
before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


‘va 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 


previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 

II 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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Vv 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


vI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 


Vil 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall 
exempt the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall 
be required of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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